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‘The Vestriad,a Poem. By Hans Busk, 
Esq. London, 1819. 8vo. pp. 355. 
Iw ‘the Literary Gazette of February 
g7th (No. 110) we reviewed The Ban- 

a poem by an anonymous author ; 
and concluded with an opinion that 
“the merits of the work, and the ap- 
plause it must meet with, would soon 
jead to the secret being divulged.” 
What.we anticipated has accordingly 
gome to pass; and the Desert, and the 

esent publication by the same writer, 
attest bis facility in composition, and 
unfold his mystery. The remarks which 
awe offered on the former occasion, ate 
equallyapplicable to this new produc- 
tion: We have here the same playful- 
, fancy, whimsical association of 
fs, chi allusion, and mock-heroic 
tr, with. which we were so much 
amused im the first attempt. If we are 
Bot so much struck with the perform- 
ance, it is merely because it dees not 
boast of such entire novelty of design ; 
for the subject is perhaps better suited 
4o:the author’s manner, and his execu, 
tion is equally spirited. : 

The Vestriad consists of the history 
of the famous Vestris, who, after au 
enjoyment of the highest glory that ever 
lifted mortal to the Gods, is eclipsed by 
a rival dancer, Duport; and, in conse- 
quence of an accident while contend- 
ing for superiority, has all his laurels 
blasted, or transferred to a younger 


We shall not detain our readers with 
the particulars of this story, with a 
description of the mythological ma- 
chinery which it involves, nor with the 
adventures nor loves of the hero; but 
comsult our own ease, and, we trust, 
their gratification, by proceeding at 
mice to make them acquainted with the 
poem, through the medium of a few 
Miscellaneous extracts. The following 
1s the portrait of Eucharissa, the fickle 
Mistress of the Dieu de Danse, who in- 
Clings to the mounting fortunes of Du- 
port, whence her former favourite’s dis- 


Deep as he div’d for comfort in despair, 
‘He sought—he found—bis Eucharissa there. 
Still the fair. damsel to his soul was dear, 

v -~; mie quarter of a year. 
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E’en in Calypso’s court, was never seen’ 

Such peerless beauty at an age'so green ; 

The fifteenth summer bid this bnd: assume 

The ag 9h tid pearl with the carnation’s 
om. 


Thus ripening stins impress the cheek 
Of mellow = wh o eriaslediiea 
Thus = leaves the gaudy cestus: bound; 
Thus vine strawb'ries deck their native 
ground. 
Her ivory teeth, in ruby sockets set ; 
Her tresses ebon, and her eyés were jet. 
Her bosom sham’d:the "s white, 
And seem’d to scorn the sculptor, and invite : 
For bursting the araneous calyx through, 
With blushing heads, two lovely rosebuds 


grew ; 
Th’ ethereal life-stream’s mazy track within, 
In purple net-work wove the gauzy skin. 
On azure skies so fleecy clouds may show, 
Or thin blue vapours o’er round hills of 


stow. 

Nor such was Psyche, soul-subduing maid, 
Nor Lais in the lap of luxury laid, 

Nor Phryne worshipp’d in Beeotian bowers, 
Eunomia kindest of the buxom Hours, 

Nor sweet Euphrosyne—the feitest Grace, 
Nor Hebe, with eternal bloom of face, 

Nor Guido’s saffron-rob’: 

Nor Rubens’s Promethean 

More to the painter’s art, and fancy owing, 
Than all the favish gods, their gifts bestow- 


Praxiteles’ famed golden Aphrodite, 

Nor Raphael’s silyer froth-veil’d Amphitrite, 
Nor Helen, tho’ Apelles’ touch inspire, 

Nor she who touch’d Apellés’ soul with fire, 
Campaspe,—her the conqu’ring Ammon gave, 
First the world’s mistress, then a limnet’s 
slave, 

Nor Venus, whom the Titian pencil warms,— 
Could bear this rivalry of countless charms, 
Her heart was tender as the cooing dove, 
Could swell with pity, and would melt with 
love ; 

A Paphian trifle giv’n her to enjoy, 

A png she kept, then gave one the toy. 


Vestris leaves Paris in disgust, and visits 
England, of which country we have this 
witty picture : 


The unconscious Englanders, to flights un- 

used, 

Bewilder’d, wondering, are at length seduced. 

They, wane applause like merchandise is 
weigh’ 

On most a reasoning, and in all who trade ; 

Whose judges, and whose speakers gravely 
wear 

Their seats with wool replete,—their wigs 
with hair : 

Who with one equal scale of jnstice sit 

To balance life, and death, and’arts, and wit : 

From air unwholesome, brew most whole- 
some laws, 

Where petty-foggers find perpetual flaws ; 

Whose orators, the boast of musty schools, 

Can talk like sages, and oft act like fools ; 








PRICE 8d 


Who love, nor hate, commend, nor blame in 
Vv 


.| Whose gaide is interest, and whose ido} gain, 


Safe in their ships, and ‘safer in their éhep,, . 
Strange: wealthy bankrupts, but who never 


Stop ; 

Proud of their wooden wajls and 

A Seating capital: and Soroerd ett onthe 
In this country his ‘eclat is prodigious, 
but still he longs for triumph in his na- 
tive France. In the fourth Canto we 
meet with a happy personification of 
Night ; but that of Silence being still 
more characteristic, we select it in pre- 
ference for our next quotation. 


frame ; 
The cygnet’s warmest down, her wadded belt, 
Her.s mole-skin, and their soles were 


A ‘poke eaucasTa her placid 
pk ghey wpe gic g AR 


Of silk her boddico, sleeves, corset, and slip; 
One “tp: : one finger’ press’d her 
For various.qualities, by Night, preferr’d ; 
All eye and wets ee a word: 
A liege adherent near her mistress found, 
She drinks the dew, and : 
O’er towering moustains and the level plain, 
Thro’ sunless forests o’er the trackless 

O’er Clood Sort, Et, and o’er the 


ad heath, 

Faithful she follows, never out of breath ;— 
To frightful antres and the dripping cave, 
To Nature’s secret resting-place—the grave:! 
This is not only peculiarly the author's 
style, but, a8 we think; peculiarly good. 
In the course of the fable our hero 
strays into the Elysian fields,.whose po- 
pulation seems very much like that of 
this mundane sphere. The citizen at- 
tempting to find happiness in rural re- 
tirement, affords an opportunity for a 
highly poetic vein of imagery, which 
shows how well Mr. Busk could acquit 
himself if he chose to be more serious. 

In vain he seeks those rural charms that 


____ please, 
Simplicity, and Innocence, and Ease : 
Far, far from noisy haunts of mau they dwell, 
Or on the woodside slope or-thorny dell ; 
Near sun-ting’d cliff, or moon-enlighten’d 


cave 

Or brown rock sprinkled by the silver wave ; 

os where kind harvest, for the parole ear, 
orient pearls on every span ear; 

Where Labour’s incense round the rosy Morn, 





Spreads a blue seart to greet her aud adorn ; 
Enamour'd of the grove, where rs sigh, 
And trembling beeches kiss the sky, ; 
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matter sittipinetee, 
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——— 
That sky, whose placid face the lake below 
Reflects in oo, that sky-tinctur’d glow : 
Or where, o'er breezy hills on yernal-gales, 
The y smoke in curling volumes sails, 
And to the tranquil eye of h¢éaven declares, 
Content, her evening sacrifice prepares :— 
These riches reach not, nor can glory give, 
With ~~ Peace, and Competence they 
ive. 
This passage is succeeded ‘by a very 
cleyer delineation of a worn-out female 
dancer, which we dismiss with regret, 
as too long for our limits; and pass 
to a lively description of Morning, the 
‘mortniug of that day which was to de- 
cide the fate of Vestris by a new Ballet. 


And now, Aurora from her eastern tour, 
Peep’d o’er the hills and rais’d the wakeful 











boor ; 

Whilst those we falsely call the better class, 
Unseen, allow’d her a ass. 
~What a bijoux around ¢heir fronts they 

ind, 

To strike the squinting om of envy blind, 

To those she strews o’er that sequester’d spot, 

Where grassy fences circle Labour’s cot, 

That glittering hang the reeded eaves beneath, 

Content’s sweet palace on the breezy heath! 

Diamonds and pearls with which the liberal 

morn, 

Show’rs her straw roof, and decks the neigh- 

b’ring thorn ! 

.The rustic danghters who unsandal’d run 

With earlier step to greet the early sun, 

From dew-starr’d mead, or rain-bespangled 


ush, 
Far brighter gems with every footstep brush, 
Than palsied heads of dowagers can show, 
Crusted with jewels and contrasting snow! 
Than blazing necks of Duchesses can boast, 
Enrich’d with spoils of half Golconda’s coast ! 
‘The grey-ey’d Hours climb up the starry way 
‘To meet fair maidens matinal as they. 
The slip-shod chambermaids alert arise 
“To kindle brilliant fires with brighter eyes ; 
With ready hands unbar the gates of light, 
And i her dungeon free the imprison’d 


‘ ght : 
Ten thousand hearths redress their languid 


res ; 

From flues ten thousand, curling smoke 
aspires, 

From courts below, impatient vapours fly, 

And wide expatiate o’er the courts on high ! 


In the fatal Ballet the hero is outdone 
by Duport, though their exploits seem 
to the reader to be alike wonderful. 


Now both the Heroes, with extended toe, 
On the loose air, their weight corporeal 


throw ; 
Together wind the whirling pirouette, 

- Like tiptoe Mercuries on an old Gazette ; 
Fall three times ten revolving on one knee, 
Then on the other axis ten times three ; 

: With simultaneous beat and connate graces, 
Their backs alternately eclipse their faces. 


After this, attempting to out-Vestris 
Vestris in one unparalleled Entrechat, 
the hero stumbles, and the victory is 
assigned to his juvenile competitor. 
_As in the Banquet, the Notes to the 
. five Cantos of the Vestriad contain many 
droll and ingeniaqus illustrations. In 
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these, as in his verses, the author feels 
his mastery of the pen, and revels in 
classical parody, or play on words. 
Sometimes we might contend that the 
trifling can hardly be entitled to the 
name of wit ; but, since it is so pleasing, 
we shall not go into argument to lower 
its classification. Our more cogent ob- 
jection to the poem is, that it is too 
long for the genus to which it pertains. 
Even the most brilliant fireworks fa 

tigue us if the explosion of squibs 
and crackers is continued beyond a 
reasonable period; and so it is with 
humorous writing. Butler alone has 
been able to carry the mind along with 
him through a whole volume; and, 
without profanation, we may say that 
‘the generality of readers now would 
rather wish that Hudibras, with all his 
attractions, were condensed. This is 
an age when we are all for beauties, 
and for all beauties ; and therefore Mr. 
Busk must not deem us unfavourable 
when we confess, that we should have 
relished him more in a smaller com- 
pass. 

Before copying two or three of the 
Notes as examples of their agreeable 
sportiveness and erudition, we may ob- 
serve, that there are several expressive 
designs, under the initials M. B. which 
are neat ornaments to the work. Upon 
the word ‘* Ballet,” we have these re- 
marks : j 

This sort of entertainment is very an- 
cient. Perhaps as old as the Egyptians, 
and their astronomic inventions. The in- 
terludes taken from them in the Greek 
tragedies, were of this description. In the; 
strophe, (or hands round,) the chorus danced 
from right to left, according to the motion 
of the heavenly bodies; inthe antistrophe, 
(back ugain,) from left to right; and in the 
epotle remained stationary, to represent, as 
they conceived, the fixed position of the 
earth, 

Theseus, in the Cranes or labyrinth 
dance, introduced some more intricate 
mazes. 

Plutarch and Sidonius Apollinaris call it 
a mute poesy that speaks ;—clausis faucibus, 
et loquente gestu, nutu, crure, genu, manu, 
&c. Vide Plato, Aristot.de Poetica, Athe- 
naus, §¢. 

Some pretend that ballets owe their ori- 
gin to the tyranny of Hiero, who, in the 
hopes of preventing conspiracies, having 
restricted the freedom of conversation, the 
inhabitants of Syracuse had recourse to 
these dumb shows to amuse themselves, 

Our word ballet and ball, &c. as well as 
the Italian ballo, ballare, the Spanish baillar, 
and the French balade, buladin, ballet, bal, 
are derived from the baile, used at the game 
of tennis; that game having been origin- 
ally played in a measured step or dance. 








. . a 
tions of fabulous, historical, or allegorical 
subjects, and were in vogue for man ears 
previously to their being introduced op th 
stage, at all the chief courts in Europe 
They generally consisted of five acts each 
act of three, or five entrées, and each entrée 
of one or more quadrilles, or parties of 
four, eight, or ae er persons. The ‘prj 
cipal parts were danced by the Soverej 
the grandees, and the most accomplished 
and fashionable belles of the court. 

_ Many magnificent fétes of this deseri 
tion were given by Louis XIV. in which he 
himself figured :—and the custom seems ty 
have obtained as far ¢own as the minorit 
of Louis XV. ’ 

Tle dance of animals was not unknown 
to antiquity ;—dogs, bears, apes, elepha 
&c. were admitted into their Corps & 
Ballet ;—but horses exceeded all the rest jn 
the gracefulness of their steps, and the do- 
cility of their tempers. 

Pliny informs us that the Sy barites, 
whom we have surpassed in this, if in go. 
thing else, were the first who associated 
this tractable quadruped to their ball, 

The passion of this people for amuse. 
ment, however, proved fatal to them on 
this. occasion; fur, the Crotoniate having 
instructed their trumpeters to sound the 
airs used at the Sybarite theatre, instead of 
the usual charge in a pitched battle be 
tween the armies of these two nations, the 
horses of the latter fell to dancing, instead 
of advancing to the charge, and were with 
their riders easily cut in pieces. 

In our quotation touching the Eng. 
lish character, the line occurs, 

Whose guide is interest, and whose idol gain, 
upon which the following Note ‘ap- 
pears :— 

The reader will recollect it is a foreigner 
who speaks, and that 
Interest at court, a minister can save; 
Interest in camps, can make a coward brave; 
Interest at church, can make a bishop rave; 
Interest at Change, can make a fool a knave; 
Interest can make a patriot a slave; 
Interest can teach ill manners to behave; 
Interest can raise, and interest can deprave; 
Interest the passage to preferment pave ; 
Who, if he could, then, would not interest have? 


But one of the most entertaining, a 


of dancing and singing. We like it so 
much, that we quote it entirely and in 
conclusion. 


ten on this subject, that as man has an ar- 
ticulate voice, it is natural to him to sing; 
notwithstanding that those who are ac 
counted the best vocal performers now, 
sing so inarticulately,—aud that the opert 
tion of the sound of the voice was sufficient 
originally to put in motion the arms, legs 
and bodies of such as attended to the exer- 
tion of it, notwithstanding we -see suc 

numerous companies in our days sit for 
hours together, at a concert, without stir 
ring a muscle:—according to the above 
authors, therefure, we must lovk for the 





Modern ballets were, at first, representa- 





origin of these two sciences in the com- 
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mencement of our race. Ever since man 
was, says @ very, grave enquirer, song and 
dance have been in existence. There has 
been singing and dancing from the cre- 
ation to our time ; and they will continue, 
according to all appearances, till the de- 
struction of our species. 

How profane suever some may affect to 
consider the amusement of dancing, as at 

resented conducted, it was at first, and 
indeed during some thousand years, a reli- 

jous ceremony. ; 

The most ancient dance of which we 

have any particular acconnt, is that of the 
Jews, established by the Levitical law, to 
be exhibited at their solemn feasts.—A fter 
the passage of the Red Sea,‘ Sumpsit Maria 
prophetissa, soror Aaron, tympanum in 
manu sua, egressaque, &c.” On which oc- 
casion there were two distinct bands, one 
of men-and the other of women. 
. The daughters of Shiloh were dancing in 
the vineyards when they were caught by 
the young men of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who were advised by the elders of Israel to 
take that opportunity of supplying them- 
selves with wives. From which other 
people shiould take heed lest their daughters 
be caught in the same way. 

Not only is the dancing of David often 
quoted, but it is the opinion of some com- 
imentators that every psalm had a separate 
and distinct dance belonging to it.—* In 
utroque Psalmo nomine chori intelligi posse 
cum certo instrumento, homines ad sonum 
ipsius tripudiantes.” 

In the temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, 
and Alexandria, a stage was erected in one 
part called the choir, for these exercises ; 
the name of which has been preserved in 
our churches; and the custom too, till 
within a. few centuries. The Cardinal 
Ximenes revived in his time the practice of 
Mosarabic masses in the cathedral at To- 
ledo, when the people danced both in the 
choir and the nave with the greatest de- 
corum and devotion.—Le Pere Menetrier, 
a Jesuit, relates the same thing of some 
churches in France in 1682. So that the 
sect of dancing Methodists at Philadelphia, 
of which such alarming accounts have been 
given, seems rather to have abused than in- 
vented the custom. 

The Egyptians had their solemn dances 
as well as the Jews;—the principal was 
their astronomical dance;—of which the 
sacrilegious dance round the golden calf 
was an imitation. 

From the Jews and Egyptians these 
sacred dances passed into Greece, where 
the astronomic dance was adapted to the 
theatre with chorus, strophe, antistrophe, 
epode, &c. Plato and Lucian speak of it 
as a divine invention. 

The Greeks had likewise—the dance of 
the Curetes or Corybantes from the Cre- 
tans, aud which was anterior to Jupiter, as 
i 18 supposed to have saved his life when 
an infant.—The dance of Satyrs invented 
by Bacchus.—The Memphitic dance in- 
vented by Pyrrhus.—The rustic dance in- 
vented by Pan, and the ball dance invented, 
according to Philostratus, by Comus ; ac- 
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cording to Diodorus, by Terpsichore.—The 
Hormus, a Lacedemonian dance, which re- 
sag to be taught at a very early age.— 


formed by young women with still fewer 
adornments than now worn by our figu- 
rantes.—This was also a Spartan dance, 
and though so simple, was the cause of the 
double indignity offered to Helen, of the 
Trojan war, and all the subsequent cala- 
mities, &c. 

From Greece, these dances with different 
modifications found their way across the 
Adriatic. Romeadopted her.manners, her 
arts, and her vices—thence they were dis- 
persed over the rest of Europe. 


Some Account of the life of Rachael 
Wriothesley Lady Russell. By the 
Editor of Madame du Dufand’s Let- 
ters. Followed by a Series of Letters 
from Lady Russell to her Hushand, 
William Lord Russell, from 1672 to 
1682, &c. London 1819. 4to. pp. 
253. 

Though Lady Russell appears to us to 
have been a very prudent, or rather 
stoical, person, her correspondence 
forms an interesting volume. In the 
era to which she belonged, English- 
women of the higher, and even of the 
genteel classes, were, we believe, much 
less enlightened and much more artifi- 
cial beings than they, happily for our 
sex, are now. ‘There seems to have 
been but. too generally a coldness of 
heart about them, which might perhaps 
yield to the imitation of French man- 
ners, and the feelings of French immor- 
ality and licentiousness, but was rarely 
dissipated by. the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. We trust that we are not 
doing our great grand-mothers injustice 
in this hypothesis; but if we are, it is 
at least in favour of their great grand- 
daughters ; and to these living divinities 
we willingly appeal from the angry 
spirits of their ancestors, with hope for 
our reward. 

The present publication consists of 

a Biography of Lady Russell, her Let- 

ters to her Husband, her Miscellaneous 

Letters, and Eleven Letters from Do- 

rothy Lady Sunderland to George Sa- 

ville Marquis of Halifax, anno 1680. 

The correspondence is from the collec- 

tion of the Duke of Devonshire, who 

has liberally consented to its being 
printed. 

As is almost always the case in such 
productions, there is a good deal of 
matter which might have been advan- 
tageously retrenched. We know not 
that the fondling expressions of any 
wife, whose good-man happens to have 








been absent from her a whole week, or 


he dance of innocence, which was per- : 
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her kind longings for his dear return to 
her ‘‘ embraces,” can be rendered ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to the rest of the 
| world, either by circumstances or sta- 
tion. For ourselves, at least, we dis- 
claim beiug at all moved to pleasure 
by the repetition of such assurances, in 
which the meum and tuum refuse to 
enter into the slightest sociability. In- 
dependent of this consideration, there 
are frequent instances of tautology in 
the notes and text, which careful re- 
vision ought to have enabled the Editor 
to avoid. Evelyn’s acimirable Diary 
(recently publish: d) has also been laid 
under heavy contributions; but still 
there is, in the whole, a fund of curious 
biographical intelligence, and many live- 
ly sketches, which afford insight into 
the customs of those times, and teach 
us to wonder at the difference which a 
period of less than a century and a 
half has made in our national habits 
and mode of living. Among these, the 
fearful desolation committed by small- 
pox, the everlasting playing at cards 
in all societies from moruing to night, 
and the very early marriages of. noble 
children, are not the least remarkable 
traits; but we anticipate our extracts, 
to which, without further preface, we 
refer for the better illustration of the 
work. 

Lady Russell, born about 1636, was the 
daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, by his first wife, of the Hu- 
gonot family of Ruvigny, in France. She 
married, about 1653, Francis Lord Vaughan, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carberry, to whom 
she had one child in 1655, who lived only 
to be baptized. In 1667, we find her a 
widow ; and, in 1669, she married Mr. who 
became Lord W. Russell on the death of his 
brother Francis, -Their union lasted four- 
teen years, when the troubles. which pre- 
ceded the Revolution brought her husband 
to the block, and left her again a widow, 
with a family of two daughters and a son. 

The frequent mention made of these 
children (says ber biographer) in the fol- 
lowing letters,—of their health, their pro- 
gress, and their amusements,—prove how 
much every thing that concerned them oc- 
cupied as well as interested their parents. 
Such details would be tedious, were it not 
consoling to trace the minute features of 
tenderness in characters, capable at. the 
sane time of the sternest exertions of hu- 
man fortitude. 

We shall not inquire how far this 
opinion may deserve to be modified. 
Persons inclined to be tedious, are never 
in want of an excuse; like Dogberry, 





they can find in their hearts to bestow 
it all upon our worships, yea, an ‘twere 
a thousand times mere than ‘tis. - But 
it shall be our business to select, rather 
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than to acéept the offering in mass. The 
following éxtract of a letter from the 
yourig Lady Cavendish, who was pfe- 
sent at the proclamation of William 
and Mary, on the 13th of February, 
1669, the day after the Princess ar- 
rived in London from Holland, is de- 
scriptivé, and rélates to a memorable 
event :— 


But mew to my news; the House of 
Lords did vote that the Prince and Princess 
stiould be made King and Queen, and it 
waS cairied by a good many voices, fur 
Lord Nottingham and many more came 
off. Lord Nottingham had a great mind 
to come off before, but could not tell which 
way.; then the Commons agreed also that 
the Prince and Princess should be Ki 
and Queen, but that the Prince shoul 

ave the sole administration of affairs in 
is hands; that the Princess should be 
no subject neither, as Queen Katherine 
and Queen Mary were, but a Sovereign 
Queen, and her name put in every thing ; 
but still he the management of affairs. 
This they agreed upon, and so did the 


Lords; then they went to the grievances, 
(that is) the too great power of the crown. 
After they had agreed upon what power 
to give the King, and what to take away 
from him, (the particulars of which I can- 
not tell yous) my Lord Halifax, who is 
chairman, went to the Banquetting House 
where the Princess and Prince were, an 

made them a short speech, desiring them 
in the name of all the Lords to accept of 
the crown. The Prince answered bim in 
a few words, and the Princess made curt- 
sies. They sayy when they named her 
father’s faults, she‘looked down as if she 
was troubled; then Mr. Powle, the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons, showed the 
Prince what they had agreed of, but rnade 
no speech, After this ceremony. was end- 
_ed, they proclaimed them King and Queen 
of Eneland. Many of the. churchmen 
would not have had it dote that day, 
because it was Ash-Wednesday. I was at 
the sight, and, you may imagine, very 
much pleased to see Ormanzor and Phe- 
nizana* proclaimed woe Ne Queen ‘of 
England, in the room of King James, my 
father’s murderer. There was wonderful 
acclamations of joy, which, though they 
were very pleasing to me, yet they fright- 
ented me too; for I could not but think 
what a dreadful _— it is to fall into 
the hands of the rabble—they are such a 
strange sort of — At night 2 went 
to Court with my: Lady Devonshire, (her 
mother,) and kissed the Queen's hand, and 
the’ King’s also. There was a world of 
bonfires and candles almost in. every 
Louse, which looked extremely pretty. 
The King applies himself mightily to 
business, and is wonderfully admired for 
his great wisdom and prudence in ordering 
‘all Sin Ss. He is a man of no presence, 
but Jooks very homely at first sight; but 





« 


*A ently, ashionably slang names bor- 
ocd tee the romances of that day. , 


if one looks long on him, he has some- 
‘thing in his face both wise and good. But 
as for the Queen, she is really altogether 
very handsome; her face is very agreeable, 
and her shape and motions extremely 
graceful and fine. She is tall, but not so 
tall as the last Queen. Her room was 
mighty full of company, as you may guess. 

From the biography we shall only 
copy one other passage, which depicts 
an extraordinary instance of fortitude. 
Lady R. had just been bereft by the 
small-pox of her son, the second Duke 
of Bedford, at the early age of 31, when 
other calamities assailed her. 


From this loss she couid hardly have 
recovered the composure which her un- 
feigned piety, and submission to the will 
of Heaven, could alone produce, when, 
in the November following, her younger 
daughter, the Duchess of Rutland, after 
having been the mother of nine children, 
died in childbed. 

Of her death Lady Russell has left us 
no particulars, We only know, that as her 
eldest daughter, the Duchéss of Devonshire, 
was at the time laying flying} in, Lady 
Russell had the resolution to conceal from 
her, her sister's death at the moment when 
it happened; and to prevent her from 
hearing it suddenly, avoided the too parti- 
cular inquiries of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, by saying that she had that day 
“ seen her sister out of bed,” when in fact 
she had seen ber in her coffin ! 


We now come to what took place 
during a preceding period of her life, 
though it forms the second portion of 
the volume; namely, the correspon- 
dence addressed to her Lord from 1672 
to 1682. Our first extract is from a 
letter duted May, 1672, and gives a 
curious specimen of courtship in those 
days. 

The Duke of York’s marriage is broke 
off; that, or other causes, makes him look 
less in good humour than ordinary; they 
say she is offered the King of Spain; and 
our Prince shall bave d’Elbeuf; Mrs. Ogle 
is to marry Craven Howard, Tom Howard’s 
son ;. and Tom Warton has another mis- 
tress in chase, my Lady Rochester’s grand- 
child; but he is so unfortunate before the 
end that it is mistrusted he may miss her, 
though the grandmother is his great friend. 
Young Arundel, my Lord Arundel of Tre- 
rice his son, is extremely in love, and went 
down where she is, and watched her com- 
ing abroad to take the air, rode up to her 
coach, Mr. Warton was on horse by the 
coach side; Arundel thrust him away, 
and, looking into the coach, told her no 
man durst say he valued her at the rate he 
did. Mr, Warton, like a good Christian, 
turned the other cheek; for he took no 
notice of it; but. the other having no 
opportunity to geé or speak to her, was 
thus forced to return; but Warton is 
‘admitted to the house. 





In a letter of 1675, there is another 
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curious and descriptive anecdote, which 
affords a strange idea of the habits 
the court. 

Harry Saville is in a kind of di 
with the Duke (of York). When the ki 
dined at the Duke of Albemarle’s, after 
dinner, the Duke, talking to Saville, askea 
if he meant not to invite the King to the 
business of the day. Saville wondered 
what he meant. The Duke told him he 
need not; for sure it was his constant ep. 
deavour to get the King to drink mom 
than any that wished him well would do, 
Saville denied it. “‘ Then go away,” replies 
the other; so he did. And the next day 
the King reproaching him for not staying 
he told the occasion; so there is great 
anger. 

We gather from a note in 1680, that 
Bartholomew Fair, now so 
and disgusting, was then visited by the 
first company in London, who amused 
themselves with its shows; and éaihé 
away laden with fairings. Scarcely’; 
thing can witness a greater change 0 
manners. A mention of George |. in 
the same year is made, on the autho 
rity of Henry Sidney (afterwards Earl 
of Romney) that “the Dake of Hanover 
is coming over to take our Lady Ann 
away. They say this young Hanovet 
is one of the handsomest and best-bred 
men of the age: spends now in. the 
Academy twenty thousand pounds a 
year.” He did come to England in 
December, but the Princess, afterwards 
Queen Anne, was not destined to be his 
wife. 

Among the Miscellaneous Letters, is 
one of January 20, 1659, addressed to 
Lady Russell (then Vaughan) which 
states some interesting particulars rela 
tivé to General Monck’s march from 
Scotland. 

Right Honourable, 

The continual discourses of these parts 
are most concerned in the great expecta- 
tions from the north; and because yout 
Ladyship should receive the satisfaction 
of these affairs, I must begin my relation 
where I ended in my last, about the con 
cerns of Monck; which, if it continues, 
will prove a subject for volumes, rather 
than letters. He is credibly reported 
have been, on Wednesday night ‘last, at 
Harborough, a town, as I think, not far 
from Leicester. There is no certain 
appointed for his being here. His army 
is much increased, and move 
slow. He brought not above five thousand 
horse and foot out of Scotland ; and a week 
ago he mustered ten thousand and five 
hundred, and adds daily to his number. 
He is much solicited by the most const 
derable persons, to stand for a free Pat- 
liament. He has sent directions for his 
old lodgings to be taken up for bim ia 
Fleet-street, near the Conduit, though 
there are great preparations made to re 
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ceive bim at the Prince’s lodgings at 
i 1. The two extremes, of the 
eatest happiness or the greatest misfor- 
to this already most miserable nation, 
gre couched in his breast. The debate 
continues still between the City and Par- 
iagment; and the same grudge between 
the Parliament and the secluded Members; 
snd every one of these courting Monck to 
heh own interest. The Parliament have 
sent Scot and Robinson as envoys, with a 
resent of ready money, (a scarce commo- 
ity in these times,) and yearly allowance 
of a thousand pounds for him and _ his 
heirs; and have allowed of all his actions 
from the beginning of this last business. 
Some eminent persons of the secluded 
Members are pone to Moack, to address 
themselves to him, to be a means to pre- 
serve their interest in Parliament. The 
City have employed some of the most con- 
siderable of the Common Council to court 
him to their assistance. It is. thought, 
there will be the surest .pay and the best 
security. I cannot omit the inserting a 
few lines, which are said to be put on the 
Patliament-house door; viz. 
Till itbe understood 
What's under Monck’s hood, 
The citizens pull in their horns. 

Till ten days be out, 

Old, Will has the gout, 

And the Parliament sits upon thorns. 
But Monck does wisely, if he continues 
his resolution of quartering in Fleet-street, 
to keep the peace between those two great 
bodies, the City and Parliament. 

Of the battte of the Boyne, in 1690, 
we have also some remarkable facts, 
communicated in a letter from Lady 
Edward Russell to Lady Russell. 

_ King James’s army is so routed, that it 
is concluded he can never rally again. He 
fled himself to Dublin; where he found 
his reception so unexpectedly cold, that he 
durst not trust himself among his former 
fiends there, but retired immediately into 
the county of Connaught, to a town that I 
did not hear named. I have not heard 
what numbers he has lost: I suppose, not 
many for they ran so fast, death itself 
Not overtake them. We have, how- 

ever, taken Hamilton prisoner; and Lord 
Dungan and Lord Carlingford are dead. 
fn our side not so much as an ensign 
killed, of the inferior officers ; yet it has 
God to suffer a musket-shot to put 

an end to the glorious days of the great 
and renowned Schomberg. He fell not 
in battle, but received the wound in his 
throst, as he was giving orders over a 
wall. The Duke of Ormond writes, that 
itis thought Duke Schomberg’s wound 
was not mortal, but that he rather died of 
his fall, for he pitched exactly on his head; 
wever it was, he never rose again. -The 

dene, Oilliam) was umd more fo Dear 
danger, a bullet upon the side 
of his boot, and paved him "gg They say 
he has extremely exposed his person in 
iis action. he was going towards 
enemy at the head of a very small party 
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of guards, which Lord Scarborough being 
aware of, strictly commanded that not a 
man should stir: his orders were so well 
obeyed, that the King, having advanced a 
little way, turned about, and found he was 
alone, so was forced to return to his com- 
pany. Monsieur Callimot is wounded, but, | 
it is hoped, not mortally. We have taken 
several field-pieces from the enemy; and| 
were upon a hot pursuit when the express 
came iy It is thought by this time, 
the King has got to Dublin ; where, to be 
sure, he is, or will be very welcome to 
great numbers of miserable Pfotestats, 
whom, when King James went out to 
fight, he left endian in churches and 
other public places ; what he designed fur- 
ther to do with them, God has graciously 
prevented. ‘The King’s wound heals, and 
is scabbed over; so that he is out of that 
danger, and, I trust, will be preserved from 
all other. He is as busy as if he had 
never been hurt; holds his bridle with his 
right hand, and fights with his left. He 
is as merciful as he is brave. He has 
caused Hamilon’s wounds to be dressed ; 
and treats him more like a friend than a 
traitor and a rebel. 

That same letter gives a very full ac- 
count of Duke Schomberg’s death. Thirty 
of King James’s men made so good résist- 
ance,’ that all of them were. killed upon 
the spot but five. These, endeayouring to 
make their escape that way where they 

t most easil; through our army, 
toot the way that led to a Rule village, 
where the Duke was giving out orders: 
as they passsed through it, they saw him, 
and taking notice of his blue ribbon, shot 
the fatal bullets at him that put an end to 
his life. 

I. must contradict what I said, of our 
not having lost any men in this fight; for 
several officers in Count Solmes’s blue 
regiment fell at the first encounter. They 
passed the river first, and bore alone the 
shock of all the enemy’s horse before ours 
could come: to their assistance, but they 
could not be breken. The Inniskillen men 
did not behave themselves so well: they 
made a brisk attack at first, but maintain- 
ed their ground so ill, that, in retiring, 
they had like to have put the Dutch regi- 
ment of guards into great confusion. In- 
deed, we had all like to have been in con- 
fusion by their means; for one of them, 
by mistake, was ready to have shot the 
King, when he cried out, “ What! don’t ye 
know your friends from your foes?” and 
so prevented the blow. They could not 
persuade the King to hide his George, 
which increases his danger, as. it aggra- 


wates the Inniskillen men’s dullness.* The 


bullet that I said touched his boot, was 
not from a cannon, but from a long gun. 


We could agreeably add to this : re- 
view, but our limits forbid, and it might 
after all be little entertainment to tell 

* The credible Mr. Gamble (see Pal 


Review) says that the Inniskellens covered 
themselves with glory at the Boyne, of which 





how much our forefathers and fore- 
motbers delighted in morning draughts 
of wine, till the most refined of either 
sex were giddy; how they loved boiled 
oysters, and dreaded (not without cause) 
that pestilence the small-pox; how 
children were usually affianced at 1), 
12, and 13 years of age, and united 
very speedily after; how eg¢s, and por- 
ridge, and Dunstable larks, were fa- 
shionable delicacies ; and how “ beast,” 
and quadrille, and basset, kept our 
princes and nobles gambling on their 
forenoon visits, and took more than a 
fair proportion of their time from in+ 
trigues and devotion. Yet sueh is the 
picture presented in this volume, which, 
that we may end well, we close with 
one extract from an anxious leiter of 
parental advice from Lady Russell to 
her son, in 1706. 


And now, my dear child, I pray, I be- 
seech you, I conjure you, my loved san, 
consider what there is of felicity in this 
world, that can compensate the hazard of 
losing an everlasting easy being; and then 
deliberately weigh, whether or no the de- 
lights and gratifications of a vicious or idlé 
course of life are such, that a wise or 
thoughtful. man would choose, or submit 
to. ip, fancy its enjoyments ‘at the 
height imagination can propuse or suggest 
(which yet rarely or never happens, or if jt 
does, as a vapor soon vanishes); but let us 

rant it could, ‘and last to fourscore years, 
s this more than the quickest thought to 
éternity? “Oh, my child! fix on that word, 
eternity! Old Hobbs, with all his fancied 
strength of reason, could never endure to 
rest or stay upon that thought, but ran 
from it.to some miserable amusement. I 
remember to have read of some man, who, 
reading in the Bible something that check- 
ed him, he threw it on the ground; the 
book fell open, and his eye fixed on the 
word eternity, which so struck upon his 
mind, that he, ftom a bad liver, became a 
most holy man. Certainly, nothing besides 
the belief of reward and punishment can 
make a man truly happy in his life, at his 
death, and after death. Keep innocency, 
and take heed to the thing that is right; 
for that shall bring’ a man peace at the 
lasty-peace in the evening of each day, 
peacg in the day of death, and peace after 
death. 


Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland, in a Series of Let- 
ters, written in the year 1818. By 
John Gamble, Esq. Author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. London 1819. 8vo. 
pp. 423. 

Views of society may be either compre- 

hensive and philosophical, or partial 

and amusing: in the former case the 
author must possess an enlarged mind, 
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capable of appreciating, contrasting, 
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438 
grouping, generalizing, and reasoning 
from those facts which constitute his 
subject ;—in the latter, a capacity to 
seize prominent features, and detail 
those peculiarities in which the essen- 
tial difference between the local of his 
descripti ns and other states of associ- 
ation consists. He must either give us 
broad masses, producing a great effect, 
or minute touches, having fidelity and 
truth to recommend them. Unluckilv 
for Mr. Gamble, he seems to have 
thought neither of these methods neces- 
sary. His Views of Society are limited 
to the mode of manufacturing a thick 
octavo volume, which affords about as 
little insight into the condition of the 
North of Ireland, as into the manners 
of England, France, Rome, or Greece. 
Tedious jeremiads on politics, laments 
on illicit distillation, eternal scraps of 
ancient literature, prosing sentimenta- 
lity op revisiting the scenes of youth, 
lachrymose regrets about the tender- 
hearted and ill-used General Buona- 
parte (whom Britons, whatever may be 
the source of their affection, assuredly 
do net love in return for the love he 
bore to them), bad criticisms on plays, 
Jong stories of the death of the Princess 
Charltte, opinions about every book 
lying on the shelves of inn or ale-house, 
speculations on the looks, dress, &c. of 
the passengers in every coach, uninter- 
esting biographies of obscure persons, 
accounts of texts and sermons when he 
goes to church or meeting, essays on 
typhus fever (for the writer is doctor 
if not doctus), on elections (for he is a 
marvellous politician), on the Catholic 
claims (for he is a deep divine), and on 
the trials of Irish murderers (for he is 
as learned in law as in other respects), 
which have been hackneyed by the 
newspapers any time these two years, 
—cunstitute the contents of this publi- 
cation, and have in reality as much 
claim to be called “Views of Society 
and Manners in the North of Ireland,’’ 
as a History of Ethiopia, or Dramatic 
Sketches. . We remember to have heard 
of a play in the style of Shakspeare, 
the whole resemblance to whose im- 
mortal page was confined to one 
speech : 

*<And'so good morrow to you, good master 
Lieutenant ;” 


and truly it appears to us that our au- 
thor has laid grounds of precisely equal 
validity for the assumption of his title. 
“A Medley of Recollections and 
Thoughts,” or “Gamble’s Gambols on 
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what the reader had to expect ; and we | 
are grieved to add, that being even in 
this way 


“Too dull for a wit, too grave for a joker,” 


we shall scarcely be able to pick out 
of his 423 pages as many anecdotes as 
will recompence our friends for perus- 
ing this preface: as for our own re- 
ward, for having waded through the vo- 
lume, it is hopeless. Time lost (says 
the proverb) never returns. 

Our author, in his Northern Jrish 
Views, like a genuine bull-maker, de- 
votes one-fifth of his work to London, 
and a journey to Dublin, whither we 
arrive about page 83, having been re- 
told all the well-known circumstances 
about the general mourning for our late 
Princess, and treated with a critique 
on Hamlet, in which the sagacious ob- 
server (forgetting that Polonius is slain 
under the impression that it was the 
king who hid behind the arras) accuses 
Shakspeare most lustily for making 
Hamlet kill the father of his love “ al- 
most in sport ! !” 

But Mr. Gamble’s acumen is not con- 
fined to the drama; his penetration is 
so great, that if he goes to one tavern 
in a town, he can specify, without going 
to another, whether it is the best or the 
worst. .This looseness of assertion per- 
vades his book, and would destroy its 
character for accuracy, did any thing 
depend upon it; for when we see an 
author habitually incorrect in minor 
matters, we may be sure that no reli- 
ance can be placed upon him when he 
speaks of graver questions. Thus when 
we read of an entertainment given by 
Mr: Braham, where the music was ex- 
clusively Italian (page 21), and yet Mr. 
and Mrs. Corri sang “ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldivalloch,” (an old Scotch song, and, 
we will venture to affirm, not the only 
national music of the evening,) it shows 
us that a writer who so jumps at. con- 
clusions, can be no authority for the 
mis-government of Ireland, the senti- 
ments of its population, or indeed for 
any thing worth a second consideration. 
Ex pede Hercules, — from  slip-slop 
Gamble. 

It is therefore of very little conse- 
quence what this author thinks or says ; 
whether he blarneys the person to whom 
his letters are addressed, by the com- 


pliment (a most horrid threat it would’ 


be to us) that he *‘ will write to him till 
he can write no more” (page 2); or 
calumniates the most glorious of his 
countrymen, by insinuating that “ he is 





all Topics,” would-better have indicated! 


the Phoenix of modern generals, for in 





this world desert is always reckoned by 
success. Yet into his success, how 
much of fortune has entered!” « It is 
death alone (adds this Irishman without 
an Irish heart) which places us beyond 
the reach of her (Fortune’s) caprices. 
and I could therefore almost have 
wished that the Duke of Wellington 
had fallen'on the plains of Waterloo,” 
Why not, instead of Buonaparte too? 
for surely that would be a becoming 
sentiment from him who, while he thus 
depreciates and vilifies the illustrious 
hero of his native land, tells us that 
“‘he should not wonder if St. Helena 
became sanctified to later ages by being 
the abode of Napoleon, as to the cru- 
sader were the hills of Judea, or to the 
wearied pilgrim the plains of Palestine” 
(p. 388). 

But we have gone far enough: into 
this tissue of silly stuff,—of ignoble and 
unnatural affections,—of stale stories, 
and impertinent common-place. When 
a foreign language is quoted, there is as 
marked an exposure of ignorance of the 
French tongue (vide ‘‘ Prenez de meil- 
lures Lunettes,” page 382) as the rest 
of the book displays of true English 
feeling ; and, upon the whole, we can- 
not but consider the volume as a dis- 
grace to its author, and its name an im- 
position upon the public. 

We do it more than justice by quot- 
ing all the tolerable passages we can 
glean from its gossiping and mawkish 
folly. 

Anecdote of Dr. Herschel. 

One morning a countryman knocked at 
his door, and requested the favour of a few 
words. with him; he went out to the hall, 
when the countryman said to him, “ I ask 
pardon, Doctor, for disturbing you; butIam 
quite in a quandary, as the saying is, and 
so | made free to call and ask your advice; 
you must know my meadows are a great 
deal too long of cutting, but before I begin 
I should Jike to know whether you think 
the weather will soon take up?” “ First 
look round you,” said the Doctor, “ aad tell 
me what you see.” “ See,” repeated the 
other, “ why hay that is not worth the 
saving; what dunderhead owns it, that lives 
so near you, and cuts it without asking your 
advice !” “ J own it,” said the Doctor, 
“and had it cut the very day before the 
rain came on.” 


Anecdote of Mr. Plunkett, at the 
Dublin election. 


Mr. Plunkett is a man of wit as well as 
of eloquence, and my host related some ol 
his witticisms on the subject of the preset! 
contest. Calling a few mornings ago ons 
young man to solicit his vote, he sat down 
in the window. The young mian pres 


him to take another seat. I do not want 
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another seat, said he, I only want to retain 
my present one. My good friend, said he 
toa gentleman of the name of Rea, I must, 
for your own sake, have your vote, for if 
ou refuse, you will be certainly taken for 
2 Castle Rea, As a motive to greater ex- 
ertion, he was told how indefatigable Mr. 
Croker was, and that he even slept in the 
college. Yes, replied the wit, I understand 
that he dies there. 

Miss O'Neill. 

The following morning I was preparing 
to continue my journey on foot, when I was 
prevailed on by a gentleman going the same 
road, to join him in achaise. We had a 
very handsome one, and a stout pair of 
horses, out of the reach of caricature. My 
companion was a merchant of Dundalk, 
and is abroad in quest of what is now very 
dificultly found, which is money. Miss 
O'Neill, if she is not a native, passed her 
early life in this town. Her father was the 
manager of some little party which played 
in a brewhouse or barn there; and a hun- 
dred times, the gentleman has seen her, 
when a little girl, running about barefooted 
and barelegged. As she grew up she be- 
came the heroine of this humble theatre, 
and played with great applause in tragedy, 
comedy, and farce. On one of those occa- 
sions, Mr. Talbot happened to be present, 
and was struck with the promise of the 
young actress, that he carried her with him 
to Belfast; and I have reason to believe, 
that to his instructions he attributes much 
of her unparalleled success; but this is 
idle; genius like Miss O’Neill’s, must 
sooner or Jater have blazed forth, and re- 
quired little other teaching than itself. She 
was afterwards brought to Dublin asa sub- 
stitute for Miss Smith, and I know not that 
she was regarded as an equivalent one, 
The destiny of actresses is oftentimes as 
unaccountable, as that of the personages 
whom they represent; and the difference of 
the welcome which these two ladies re- 
ot from a London audience need not be 
old. 

That a young woman brought up as 
Miss O'Neill had been, should be a little 
intoxicated, by a change sudden as the 
wildest shifting of the scene on which she 
Moves, is not to be wondered at; but to 
her praise be it told, she remembers her 
evil days, and those who befriended her in 
them ; a shopkeeper to whom she and her 
father were indebted for various acts of 
kindness, fell lately into indigence. She 
sent for him to London, and having sup- 
ported him for some time in herown house, 
gave him money again to commence busi- 
ness. I trust, for her own sake, that she 
will long — this compassiunate heart; 
for should it ever be her misfurtune to lose 


it, she will not be half the actress that she 
is, 


The following, and an account of in his sleep, and got up and lay down; and 


Loch Derg, are almost the only pas- 


T ; bis e: w to sounds. a 
‘sages which we can fairly say are de-| Gia sn en 
Seriptive of Irish manners :— 

The poor woman who nursed me is long | the society of young and thoughtlessofficers 


do some small service, and to assist, I trust, 
in husbanding life’s taper by repose. In 
this I barely did. my duty, for our foster- 
fathers, as they are called, think they have 
claims only less than our real ones; and 
this honest creature had, I believe, a sin- 
cere affection for me.. When I was about 
eighteen months old, my life was despaired 
of in the measles, and he made a vow to 
heaven, that if 1 recovered, he would go in 
pilgrimage to Lough: Derry. In vigour of 
health he neglected its performance, but 
not many years back, when his infirmities 
admonished him that he was not to live for 
ever, he crawled there, for he would net for 
the world have died and left such a vow 
unfulfilled. 

The obligation of an oath was much less 
binding on him, or at least he was more 
dexterous in eluding it. As is unfurtunately 
too common here, he was fond of spirits, 
and rarely neglected an opportunity of get- 
ting drunk. At length he was prevailed 
upon to take an oath against tasting them 
for three years. It wasa troublesome oath 
for my mother while it lasted, and thank- 
ful she was when it had an end. It seems 
there was a reservation in favour of wine, 
but it must come from her hand; and many 
a time has she been taken from her meals 
and company to put into his hand the 
bottle which he had first put into hers. 
We are pleased to extract the single 
bon-mot which enlivens these Views. 
From Tormentmongan, (says Mr. G.) 
we had travelled a few miles when I 
stopped to ask a man the way ; but I might 
as well have spared myself the trouble, for 
his directions, though I am sure they were 
more honestly given, were as difficult to be 
unravelled as Tony Lnmpkin’s. We were 
to ge sideways, and then straight forwards, 
and down a wee bray, and up a heegh hill, 
until at last we were to come to where four 
roads met. “ But I presume,” said I, “ we 
are to take but one of them.” “ The middle 
one,” replied the man gravely, without any 
seeming perception of the jest. I held this 
as good evidence that he was a Presbyterian, 
or at least that he was not a Catholic; for 
had he been, he would have said, or endea- 
voured to say, something jocular in return. 


The character described in the fol- 
lowing, would perhaps do in a farce :— 


When I was a student at Edinburgh, I 
heard the following story related by Doctor 
Gregory, the celebrated professor there. It 
is curious, for it shows, that in certain 
situations, or at least with certain persons, 
the inind in sleep, carries on through the 
senses, an intercourse with surrounding ob- 
jects. 

On board one of the transports which 
took out troops during the American war, 
there was a young officer who spoke aloud 


though his eyes were close shut to objects, 


crowded transport, so singular a peculiarity 
could not long escape observation ; nor in 





dead, but to her husband I was enabled to could it fail to be played upon. Whenever 
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? 
they were dispased to amuse themselves 
they would approach the poor sleeper’s 
birth, and hollvo in his ear that the enem 
was coming, and bid him defend himself, 
Instantly his thoughts would take the direc- 
tion intended, and he would throw his arms 
about as if brandishing a sword. When 
his tormentors had entertained themselves 
long enough with this mock combat, they 
could at once change the element of his 
suffering, by telling him that the vessel 
was sinking, and desiring him to strike out 
boldly, and try to save himself. As sud- 
denly he would imitate ail the movements 
of one who swims, and turn to the right er 
left, or on his face or back, as he was di- 
rected. But even in sleep it is easier to 
inflict pain than to give pleasure; and 
when these mischievous young men be- 
caine tired of persecuting him, and spoke 
of conquest or safety, the words dropped 
pointless on his ear. He still continued 
restless and agitated, nor could he get rid 
of this singular night-mare which so rudely 
bestrode him, until he was awaked by force. 
In another part we are informed, that 
the author was called, by some of his 
country-women, ‘‘an Jreland- Man,” 
meaning one that is born in Ireland, in 
contradistinction to “ an [rishman,” to 
wit, a Roman Catholic. But we pass 
to our concluding quotation, which re- 
lates to a tradition in currency at New- 
town Stewart. 


Near the town are the ruins of an old 
castle, where, in ages past, one of those 
Lilliputian sovereigns, in which Ireland 
then abounded, kept, it is said, his court. 
He was called by a name which in Irish 
signifies cress or wicked; and that the 
epithet was a merited one, the fullowing 
stery will show. He had a sister who is 
represented as having an elegant form, but 
the head of a swine; and was, therefore, 
called the female monster. The monarch, 
anxious to get rid of an object that hurt bis 
feclings, and mortified his pride, adopted 
the plan of —— her in marriage to any 
person who should propose for her, but on 
the rude condition, that after having seen 
her he should either marry her or be 
hanged. Accordingly nineteen persons, 
among whom was a captive prince, who 
had agreed to the terms, were all executed 
on the platform before the castle ; and tra- 
dition says, the twentieth and last person 
who proposed for her, was the son of his 
own cow-herd, but who on seeing her, im- 
mediately exclaimed, “ cur sous me, cur 
sous me,” of which the English is, hang 
me! hang me! Tiis ancient sovereign, it 
should seem, was of a grovelling as well as 
cruel disposition, for he spared the cow- 
herd, avd had the poor princess hanged in 
his room. 

Imagination, in its freaks, has often 
thus placed a Gorgon’s head va woman's 
shoulders, and in London, a few years ago; 
there was a silly rumour of a similar mon- 
ster, and. many ridiculous paragraphs ap- 
peared in the newspapers on the subject. 





But there was no occasion there to huld 
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out inducements to lovers, for as, in the 
language of old stories, she was reputed to 
be tich enough to feed out of a golden 
trough, she hai plenty of volunteer ones, 
who, in spite of deformity, were eager to. 
wallow in the same sty with her. 
Upon this coincidence we shall merel 
rématk, that the author is, as a 
eremptory without inquiry. The stor 
Pigfaced Lady, as she was cal- 
was an exaggeration, but not a 
“silly rumour.” That person still lives 
ih our vicinity, and has undoubtedly 
the o¢ciput and ears of the animal al- 
[uded to, though her face is human, 
and even handsome. We could. desig- 
nate both the party and her abode ; but 
it would be only to insult a terrible 
misfortune were we to point directly to 
Where this pitiable- phenomenon, with 
enfeebled if not deranged intellect, ac- 
taally exists. 


, ASCENT OF OLYMPUS. 
(From Von Hammer.) 

After leaving the Turkoman’s level, it 
takes about two hours to ascend tothe 
Sobra Yaila, which is. situated oa the fron- 
tiers of the second region, at two thirds 
the height of the whole mountain. At this 
Alp, which is a cleft crowned with pines and 
firs, the contest between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms seems to begin. 





“ This region is remarkable for the form | P® 


of the rocks from which the-ridge of the 
hills projects. Huge masses of rocks are 
scattered in various directions; but the 

are ll rounded bythe hand of Nature, and, 
far from offending the eye hy and 
angular contours, they appear under the 
most agreeable picturesque forms. Even 
the lines traced by the various strata of 
stone, on the white andblack rocks,are still 
undulating and circular, and charm the eye. 
by their airiness and beauty. One might 
imagine one’s self transported into an im- 
mense ine. of materials fur statuary, 
where gigantic torsos of every description 
want only the hand. of the artist to develop 
the hidden members. There may be seen 
gladiators, ceutaurs, busts, statues and 
whole groups represented tn masses of rock ! 
The spectatur might fancy he sees before 
him the collected ruins of some immense 
temple, with its altars, sphinxes, and sar- 
cophagi; or that he is on the field of bat- 
tle of the giants who attempted to storm 
Heaven;—here are their scattered limbs, 
dashed in pieces by the lightning and then 
transtormed to stone. On the white and 
black grounds which serve to relieve the 
forms of these rocks, Nature has painted 
hieroglyphics of green, yellow, and violet- 
coloured moss, in fresher and no less dura- 
ble tints than those of the Egyptiantemples ' 


| white stone. 


.. THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


to enjoy from that height the splendid 

tacle of the rising sun, geueially pass 
the night on the Sobra Yaila, where they 
are treated by the Turkomans with trout 
from the nearest mountain stream and with 


}roasted:lamb or mutton. After the fatigue 


of climbing the hill,.the lamb cannot fail 
to prove agreeable to any traveller; but it 
hasa particular relish with Mahometans, as 
they believe that all the lambs on those 
elevated regions belong to the flock of 
Osman, the founder of the Imperial Dynas- 
ty, who is said to have fed no less than 
40,000 sheep on Olympus. As for the 
trout, they need no other recommendation 
than that of leaping fresh trom the crystal 
rivulet into the kettle, where they are 
speedily cooked, without raising their 
heads, like the fish in the Arabian Nights, 
to tell tales to the weary travellers. The 
best trout are canght in a brook called 
Kirkbunar, or the Forty Wells. A little 
further on isa remarkable precipice, com- 

of immense blocks of black and 
After leaving this precipice 
twhich is called Choban Kiyassi, that is the 
Shepherd’s Rock, about two hours must be 
spent in ‘order to arrive at the summit of 
the Mountain. The road runs along by the 
side of the Kirkbunar. 

“ The hill is here covered witli verdure, 
but stunted bushes usurp the place of lofty 
beech-trées: and majestic firs. At the dis- 
tanceofa mile from the summit there is no 
trace of vegetation, even during the warmest 
riod of summer; for the hollows in the 
sides of the hills, and the ravines, are con- 
stantly filled with snow. It was on the 
Seenen pee namely the 15th of August 
1804, that we ascended to the summit, be- 
fore the rising of the sun, which we joyfully 
saluted as ‘he emerged on the east, from 
the waving ocean of mountain tops at our 
feet. There being a scarcity of sprin 
water, our coffee was made with snow, an 
we breakfasted at the boundary of the fields 
of snow, where violets and snow-drops 
bloom as abundantly as at the commence- 
ment of spring; so that where the silver 
whiteness of the snow terminates, the 
enamel of the meadow begins. These fields 
of snow ate the inexhaustible sources 
whence the cities of Brussa and Constan- 
tinople are supplied with ice for cooling 
sherbet. Caravans of asses laden with ice 
proceed from hence to Brussaand Modania, 
where their burdens are shipped and sent 
to Constantinople.” 

The summit of Olympus is bifurcated. 
The highest point is called the Monk, and 
to the whole mountain the Turks give the 
name of Keshishtagi or Monk-hill,, In the 
time of the Byzantine Empire a convent 
stood here, like that on Mount St. Bernard, 
surrounded with snow. The view trom the 
Monk. is most magnificent :-— 








“The sea of Marmora, with its islands, 


and royal tombs. They do not act like il- bays and promontories; the Bosphorus 
legible characters on the understanding; where the domes of the lofty Stambool are 
but rather speak like mystical inscriptions discovered; the seas of Apollonia, Nicea 


to the fancy and the imagination.” 
The visitors of Olympus 


| and Yenishehr, appear like mirrors encircled 
who wish to, by green 


tapestry !—The eye would be lost 


teach the summit of the mountain in order , in interminable space, were not the pros- 











pect bounded on every side by hills, On 
the south, by those ot Cutahia (Cotyeum) 
where the appearan e ot the new moon 4 
observed, i order to fix the comme licement 
and termination of the festivals. On the 
east, by the doubie-summited Argantho. 
nios. On the west, by the hill of Bosag 
separated from Olympus by the valiey of 
Adranos, still called Hadrian’s Valley, be. 
cause that Emperor built a town there 
(Adriani ad Olympum ), and wn whichis the 
source of the Nilufer. On the north appear 
the distant coasts of the sea of Marmora, 
with mountains mingling with the clouds 
which bound the prospect on the east ang 
west. The eye having descended into the 
valleys, rrses again to the opposite hills, and 
there finds a resting point; on the north 
and west, however, it wanders along 9 
multitude of objects which fill up the pic. 
ture, thus rendered the more beautitul by 
contrast. 

“On the north are the hills, or rather the 
mountain-ridges of Simao and Fhiledar, 
which separate the plain of Brussa from the 
sea; the bay uf Modania, and the island of 
Kalolimni, which lies in the horizon like 
purple stripe, separating the vaults of the 
sea and the sky. The plain of Brussa is an 
ocean of waving verdure, and the sea of 
Marmora an immense azure mirror, on the 
western side of which, the long clouds de- 
scend, and, mingling with the fragrant va- 
pours that hover on its banks, form an har. 
Monious union of heaven and earth. On 
thesouth, neither sea, river, nor lake is per- 
ceptible. Hull mounts above hill, and their 
summits and crests, prujecting one over the 
other, represent an ocean of stone. Amidst 
this vast expanse of immuveable billows, 
fermed by mountain tops, the hill of To 
manidsh rises like the arc in a deluge’of 
‘stone. There is no plain on this side, as on 
the north and east. The deep valleys of 
Olympus all incline towards the north. 
west; and the streams likewise take that 
direction, and afterwards unite with the 
waters of the Nilufer. 

“ But in the estimation of the Tarko- 
mans, the most beautiful alp is that of 
Suleiman’s Fountain (Suleiman Khan bw 
nari), on the east side of the hill, where 
there is likewise a lake* abounding with 
trout, and a kind of natural dam of rock, 
The trout are said to be the finest and 
largest of any that are caught in the waters 





* This little trout lake is the only one We 
could discover in these parts ; for with 
to the lake of Ainegol, which some travé 
and geographers have placed at the back of 
Olympus, it is indebted for its existence toa 
singular mistake, arising, like many other, 
out of a blunder in pronunciation. Ainegal 
mirror luke,) is a name given to many lakes in 
sia Minor: here, however it is not the name 
of a lake, but of a village, in which stands a 
church consecrated to Saint Nicolaus, and 
called in Greek Agio Nicolo; a name 
the Turks have converted into 
European travellers, attending merely to the 
Turkish signification of the word,have ¢ 
the village into a‘lake ; and to similar corrup- 
tions in language may ‘be traced the origm of 





many geographical errors. 
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and the mound of rock is be- 

be: era served as a place of conceal- 
foent to Saadan, the son of Landha, who 
fled to Olympus to avoid the Islamite hero 
. There is a regular quadrangle of 
stones heaped ope upon the other, on the 
summit of the mountain, which is called 
Kullei Jeehan, (Yerror of the World) and 
this the Turkomans point out 2s the grave 
of Suadan. It is however probable that 
this rocky pinfold has been constructed by 
herdsmen as a shelter against the violence 
ofthe winds; perhaps it has been formed 
from the ruins of the old Byzantine Cloister, 
if the Monks did not dwell in grottos and 
subterraneous caves, as the ancient records 
declare, though no entrance to any such 
place is now visible here. It is somewhat 
singular that many of the heroes and giants 
of the east are said to be buried on the 
summits of hills; and it is easy to trace a 
resemblance between these oriental tradi- 
tions and the wars of the Titans and Giants, 
who piled mountains above mountains, 
and at length found their graves beneath 
them: Another oriental superstition which 
is comiion to several mountains of snow, 
aud to which tlie greatest faith is attached 
as it respects Olympus, is the marvellous 
power of the purple snow-worm,t which 
forms red lines on the dazzling white of 
the snow, like the signature of the Al- 
mighty inscribed on the diploma of Nature. 
These worms are to be found upon all 
glaciers; but their miraculous power b 
which the dying are supposed to be re- 
animated, and their size which is said to 
equal that of a dog, (as Ktesias represents 
the Indian ants) are merely the creations 
of Oriental fancy. That European imagi- 
nations may picture tn the stony plains of 
the lofty regions of Olympus, as in the 
clouds, the most singuiar forms, has already 
been observed, and renders credible, what 
indeed we did not see, but may repeat on 
testimony, respecting the prospect from the 
Bakadshak, or watch-tower. On this rocky 
recipice, which is called the watch-tower, 
cause it is the point whence the new 
moon is observed to determine the com- 
mencement and termination of the festival, 
the rocks appear huge wild animals, viz. 
dragons, eagles, elephants, and lions; as if 
nature had formed sphinxes to watch this 
ion of wonders, looking down, like the 
isman of the mountain, upon the plain. 
“Tt is impossible to quit the summit of 
Oly us, without combining with the ge- 
ographical view of the countries and séas 
beneath it, the historical retrospect of the 
t events of antiquity of which it has 
nthe theatre. The Bosphorus and the 
llespont, those aqueous bridges between 
Asia and Europe, what recollections do 
they not excite! The Persian hosts with 
which Xerxes and Darius inundated Scythia 
Greece; the Roman force which de- 
feated the Gauls who had marched hither 
Europe, and conquered the kings of 
Pontus and Bithynia ; the flood of Crusa- 
ders who crossed the Bosphorus on their 
way to the Holy Land; and the Osmans 


t Cantharis fasca.— Linn. 








from the east, who in their turn crossed the 
Hellespont to penetrate into the west ; 
what an ebb and flow of conquerors and 
conquered, of barbarous and civilized 
nations! And the surrounding mountains, 
what venerable monuments in the domain 
of nature and the aucient mythology of the 
world! In the gale with which Mount Ida 
salutes Olympus, resound the chords of the 
celestial hymns and cymbajs of the Cory- 
bantes, the Idyllian tones of the shepherds 
of Ida, and the elegiac strains of the Orgies 
by which the favourites of Cybele and 
Hercules, the effeminate Atys and the 
beautiful Hylas, were celebrated on the 
Dindymus and the Arganthonios.” 





BUCKINGHAM HOUSE. 


HIS MAJESTY’S APARTMENTS, 

“ On the ground floor the suite of apart- 
ments, although sufficiently spacious to ad- 
mit of splendid decoration, are remarkable 
for their plainness, being in character with 
those habits of simplicity which some great 
men have affected, but which, in his Ma- 
jesty George III. were the offspring of a 
genuine love for domestic quiet in the bo- 
sum of his family. They are not without 
splendour however; but the ornaments se- 
lected by this virtuous sovereign, are such 
as change not with the fashion of the times, 
being of a character to suit the mind which 
delights to dwell upon the works of good 


Y} and ingenious men. The walls are cuvered 


with well-selected pictures, and the library 
is amply stored with the choicest treasures 
of literature. It was in the contemplation 
of these that his Majesty, in retirement 
from public duties, lengthened his many 
days of happiness.” 

To us, who profess an ardent love for 
the fine arts, it appears no less a subject 
for surprise than respect, that their Majes- 
ties should so early have manifested a 
predilection for works of the highest class 
in painting: for, at the middle of the 
last century, connoisseurship was not a 
common feature in the English character, 
even among the higher class of society; 
it was rarely acquired but by foreign travel, 
and foreign society. Yet the King and 
the Queen, in furnishing Buckingham 
House with so many fine and well-chosen 
pictures, and venuiting to place the Car- 
toons in the Saloon—works that few indeed 
either understood or admired—gave suffi- 
cient demonstration of their superior taste. 

The zeal which his Majesty felt for the 
promotion of the higher views of painting, 
too, was made evident by his-liberality to 
the greatest artist in the historical depart- 
ment that had yet chosen England for his 
sphere. The compliments bestowed on 
the patron and the painter by the author, 
accord so entirely with our sentiments, 
that we shall give them to our readers. 
It should be known that one apartment 
in Buckingham House is entirely appro- 
priated to the works of Mr. West; in the 
desoription of which the writer says, “The 
venerable President of the Royal Academy 
displayed on the walls of this apartment, 
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that talent in his picture of Regulus, 
which procured from his Majesty the 
munificent pension which has enabled 
him to proceed in a chosen department of 
his art, unassailed by those difficulties 
that impede the growth of genius, and 
that too often destroy it in the bud. The 
King, an acknowledged judge of pictures, 
struck with the superior merits of an his- 
torical design by Mr. West, then a very 
young man, commissioned him to paint a 
composition fur the royal collection; and, 
with that delicate consideration that unites 
the true geatleman with the patron, left 
the subject to the painter’s choice. He 
selected one of the most interesting events 
in ancient history, and produced a picture 
which, added to a knowledge of all the 
executive properties of painting, exhibited 
a pathos worthy the awful dignity of the 
story. 

“ Regulus, a Roman general, prisoner 
to the inveterate foe, the Carthaginians, 
and then on his parole at Rome, had 
patriotically determined to return toc 
tivity, and sacrifice his life for the benefit 
of his country. The moment:chosen is, 
when surrounded by his  supplicating 
friends, and rejecting their intreaties, he 
is resigning himself to the ambassadurs of 
Carthage. The excellence of the picture, 
for which his Majesty gave the artist one 
thousand guineas, is the best comment on 
the judgment of his royal employer. The 
arts at that time stood in need of illustrious 
patronage ;—there was no British Lustitu- 
tion!” 

“ Tt has been the fate of men of superior 
talent, in all ages, to be exposed to ridicule 
by mercenary satirists, who prostitute their 
pens in assaulting the few who are an 
honor to humanity, to make sport for the 
envious, and for the many blockheads who, 
feeling their worthlessness, derive consola- 
tion from beholding greatness and virtue 
insulted, and genius abused. West, the 
first historical painter of the age, and his 
reyal patron, were selected, among other 
illustrious game, to be hunted down for 
public sport, by a man of extraordinary 
talent too, who—(such, alas! is the obliqui- 
ty of satire)—sought applause by defaming 
virtues he could not but secretly acknow- 
ledge, and genius which he could not but 
silently admire. Truth, however, has tri- 
umphed over iniquity; hence, even the 
wit of the reviler, blasphemous and obscene 
to the last, will not suffice to rescue his 
name from the merited infamy that ac- 
companied his hoary head to the grave.” 

The other pictures by Mr. West in this 
apartment are: The Death of General 
Wolfe: The Death of the Chevalier Bay- 
ard: a Composition relating to the history 
of Cyrus: another describing an action of 
Germanicus; and one of his finest pictures, 
Hamilcar swearing the infant Hanibal at 
the altar. 

The historical series of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. in Windsor Castle, described in 
another part of the History of the Royal 
Residences, and the compositions from the 





Sacred History, which were painted by 
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Mr, West for the Chapel intended to be 
built by Mr. Wyatt, by order of his Majesty, 
are Other evidences of the King’s munifi- 
cence, and of this artist’s abilities and in- 
dustry. ; 

The Queen’s state apartments, which 
compose the suite upon the first floor, are 
superbly furnished, namely; the Saloon, 
in which is her Majesty’s throne, and where 
the Prince Regent held his late drawing- 
room, the adjoining drawing-rooms, and the 
Llue velvet room. Itis here we areled to re- 
spect the taste of her Majesty ; for almost 
every picture that ornaments the walls of 
these apartments, is of an order that must 
command the approbation of the connois- 
seur. There are several romantic landscapes, 
compositions, and views of Gaspar Poussin, 
chvice specimens of his great talent, some 
beantiful classic landscapes and sea-ports 
by Claude, and various fine pictures by 
Domenichino,Sebastian Del Piombo,Guido, 
Guercino, Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke. 
Among the works of the latter celebrated 
artist are two inimitable pieces; one repre- 
senting three of the children of Charles 1st, 
the other of the duke of Buckingham and 
his brother. Of the first the author says: 
“¢ Never were infantine beauty and expres- 
sion more nearly made to resemble nature 
by the imitative power of art, than in this 
interesting somo The magic pencil of 
this extraordinary artist has perpetuated 
infancy, as it were, by arresting time; for we 
behold these royal children, nearly two hun- 
dred years after the period when they were 
depicted, as completely as though we wery 
in the study at the moment when thee 
breathed; and when, in juvenile innocence 
and happiness, neither they nor the illus- 
trious Vandyke foresaw the tragedy that 
the destinies were preparing for their ill- 
fated house. There are two small favorite 
spaniels introduced in the picture repre- 
senting Prince Charles, Prince James, and 
Princess Mary, which are painted with the 
same marvellous imitation of the life.” 

Of the duke of Buckingham and his 
brother Lord Francis Villiers, the author 
says, “ They are represented in elegant 
Spanish costume, and appear to be, the 
eldest about nine, and the youngest seven 

years of age. The duke's countenance isa 
ac-simile of nature, and marked with the 
beautiful intelligence of a pale, studious 
youth; the brother’s is characteristic of 
intrepidity.” 

These noble youths, sons of the unfortu- 
nate duke of Buckingham who was assas- 
sinated by Felton, took up arms in the cause 
of Charles I., the munificent patron of their 
father, and served under the Earl of Hol- 
land. The king’s troops were defeated ; 
and lord Francis, then in his nineteenth 
year, disdaining to accept quarter from the 
rebels, placed his back against a tree, and 
in this position defended himself with great 
valour, and was cut to pieces. 

In the course of this work, every picture 
of merit is enriched with some character- 
istic remark ; and each portrait is accom- 
panied with a biographical sketch. 

With a specimen of the author's manner 
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of description in this respect we shall con- 
clude the article on Buckingham House, 
which this interesting work has furnished. 
THE GREEN CLOSET. 

“Tn this plain apartment are portraits 
of all the children of their Majesties, ex- 
cepting the Princess Amelia, painted by 
Gainsborough. These are confined to the 
heads alone, and are among the most 
esteemed of the works of this master, 
whose style bears no resemblance to that 
of any known artist of ancient or modern 
times, and may be instanced in extreme 
contradistinction to the heads of Denner, 
whose manner extends to the utmost bounds 
of elaborate finishing; whilst these, to 
appearance, are the very acmé of a loose 
and careless manner, and so peculiar in 
execution, as to render imitation vain. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the three 
great luminaries of the art of painting in 
England, Reynolds, Wilson, and Gaius- 
borough, have endeavoured to produce 
the most beautiful imitation of nature’s 
works, without entering into those details 
which constitute so much of the excellence 
of the foreign schools; and yet such has 
been the feeling of these founders of the 
English school, and such their originality, 
that each has obtained his end by a mode 
of execution purely his own. Reynolds 
would have been more severely correct, 
could be have attained what he wished, 
and what he candidly recommended to 
others; namely a knowledge of drawing. 
Wilson, no less candid, aimed at colour 
and effect, thinking all else in art below 
his consideration. Gainsborough, who 
early in life had been eminent for his 
finishing, seems to have ventured upen his 
manner, because it struck his eccentric 
fancy, and it was new.—Indeed his was a 
species of magic, known only to himself. 
These portraits are specimens of his 
extraordinary process for producing effect. 
When too nearly approached, they appear 
incoherent scratchings with color upon 
canvas; but on retiring to a short distance, 
they assume the harmony and contour of 
fine pictures. Many of them resemble the 
countenances of the royal children at that 
period, and some have a sweetness of ex- 
pression that would demand considerable 
labor and talent to produce by a more 
legitimate style of art. These qualities 
however were fortuitous with him; and it 
will long be lamented, that Gainsborough’s 
original genius had not continued to ram- 
bie amidst the sylvan scenery of our 
picturesque island. 





ODE. 
(From Lord Byron's Mazeppa. ) 
On Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A ery of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do?—any thing but 


weep: 
And yet they only murmor in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers—as the slime, 











Is with the dashing of the spring-tide 

That drives the ro shipioee © his — 

Are they to those that were ; and thus they 
creep, 

Crouching and crab-like, through their Sap- 

ping streets. ; 

Oh! agony—that centuries should rea; 

No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred 


years 
Of wealth and glory turn’d to dust and tears: 
And every monument the stranger meets, ’ 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets - 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, ‘ 
And the harsh sound of the barbarian dram 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats ‘ 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the 
thron 
Of gondolas—and to the busy hum 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful 
deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood, 
But these are better than the gloomy errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoften'd 
terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to slay; 
And Hope is nothing but a false delay, 
The sick man’s lightning half an hour ere 
death, 
When Faintness, the last mortal birth of Pain, 
And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is 
winning, 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away; 
Yet so relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 
To him appears renewal of his breath, 
And freedom the mere numbness of his 


chain ;— 
And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring—albeit weak, 
And of the fresher air, which he would seek ; 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
And so the film comes o’er him—and the dizzy 
Chamber swims round and round—and she 
dows busy, 
At which he vaiuly catches, flit and gieam, 
Till the last rattle chokes the strangled 
scream, 
And all is ice and blackness,—and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere our birth. 


There is no hope for nations !—Search the 


age 
Of fon thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 
The everlasting to be which hath been, 
Hath taught us nought or little: still we 
lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and 
wear ’ 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 
For ‘tis our nature strikes us down: 
beasts 
| Slaughter’d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order-—they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, though 
to slaughter. ‘ 
Ye men, who pour your blood for kings # 
water, , 
What have they given your children in re 
turn? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 





The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 


A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows. 
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What! do not yet the red-hot ploughshares 


burn, 3 
O’er which you stumble in a false ordeal, 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real ; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your 
scars . 
And glorying as you tread the glowing bars? 
All that your sires have left you, all that Time 
Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime, 
Spring from a different theme!—Ye see and 
ead 


r ’ 
Admire and sigh, and then succumb and bleed 
Save the few spirits, who, despite of all, 
And worse than all, the sudden crimes en- 
gender'd : 
By the down-thundering of the prison wall, 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters ten- 


der’d, ; 

Gushing from Freedom’s fountains — when 
the crowd, 

Madden’d with centuries of drought, are loud, 

And trample on each other to obtain — 

The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 

Heavy and sore,—in which long yoked they 
plough’d 

The sand,—or if there sprung the yellow 


ain, 

Twas not fur them, their necks were too 
much bow’d, 

And their dead palates chew'd the cud of 

n:— 

Yes! the few spirits—who, despite of deeds 

Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 

Those momentary starts from Nature’s laws, 

Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, 
smite 

But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 

With all her seasons to repair the blight 

With a few summers, and again put forth 

Cities and generations—tair, when free— 

For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee ! 


Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 
With Freedom—godlike Triad! how ye 

sate ! 

The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate 
But did not quench, her yarn in her fate 

All were enwrapp’d: the feasted monarchs 

knew 
And loved their hostess, nor could learn to 


te, 
Although they hambled—with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship ;—even her 
crimes 
Were of the softer order—born of Love, 
She drank no blood, nor fatten’d on the dead, 
But gladden’d where her harmless conquests 
spread ; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallow’d her sheltering banners, which in- 
cessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, 
we _ and dwindled, Earth may 
an 


The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of Freedom to her glorious strug- 


gles; 
Yet she but shares with them a common woe, 
And call’d the “kingdom” of a conquering 


‘oe, — 
But knows what all—and most of all, we 


w— 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles ‘| 


The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er the three factions of the groaning 





Venice is crush'd, and Holland deigns to own 





A sceptre, and endures the bag oo robe : 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 

And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of — which their fathers fought for, 


poe pty heritage of heart and hand, 

And proud distinction from each other land, 

Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s 
motion, 

As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 

Full of the magic of exploded science— 

Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 

Yet rears her crest, unconquer’d and sublime, 

Above the far Atlantic !—She has taught 

Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 

The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 

May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 

Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, still, 
for ever 

Better, though each man’s life-blood were a 
river, 

That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 

Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 

Damm’d like the dull canal with locks and 
chains, 

And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering :—better be 

Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are free, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopyle, 

Than stagnate in our marsh,—or o’er the 
dee 

Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 

One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 

One freeman more, America, to thee ! 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS.* 


Observations upon England, from the Jour- 
nal of their Imperial Highnesses the Arch- 
dukes John and Louis of Austria. 


The 10th of December 1815, being Sun- 
day, we could not visit any manufactories, 
and employed the afternoon in taking a 
walk to Sunderland. This town lies on the 
right bank of the river, which flows towards 
the sca between hills, approaching very 
closely together. Near to the town the 
perpendicular rocks form a kind of wall, 
and here the justly celebrated iron bridge 
was erected by a company in 1794. In 
order to avoid too large a span, two brick 
piers were raised to the height of the 
rocks; these piers are pierced, and consist 
of several stories. The bridge is partly 
supported by them. The chord of the are, 
is 236 feet 8 inches, and the height above 
the river, at low water, 100 feet. The 
weight of the whole work amounts to 900 





* We have much pleasure in resuming our 
translation of the Journal of the Austrian 
Princes, of which another portion has reached 
us. ‘The excellence of their observations, as 
much as their rank, entitles them to the atten- 
tion of the country of which they give an ac- 
count ; and we.trust that those of our pages 
which are filled with this original matter, will 
not be deemed to contain the least interesting 
of our researches. --Ep. 
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| tons, of which 260 are of iron, and of these 








again 46 hammered iron and 214 cast iron. 
he breadth of the carriage-way is 36 feet, 
and at each side there is a raised foot-path, 
with a beautifuliron railing. In the middle 
of the bridge is the inscription, “ Nil de- 
sperandum auspice Deo.” The carriages 
rive ata brisk trot over the bridge without 
causing the slightest perceptible motion. 
This truly beautiful work combines sulidity 
with lightness and simplicity. A private 
individual, of the name of Burdoch, con- 
tributed for his own share 23,000/. towards 
its erection. A toll is paid, which at pre- 
sent produces five per cent. for the capital 
employed. The bridge appears to the 
greatest advantage on the left bank of the 
river, and it is only from this point of view 
that the greatness of the enterprise can be 
fully appreciated. Ships of 2 or 300 tons 
burden, pass under the arch. 
_ On the 11th, we took the road to Lym- 
ington, on the side of which are well-cul- 
tivated hills, and many country houses, 
The value of land is very considerable; 
the farmers pay as much as five pounds 
sterling per acre, whereas, in other more 
remote parts, scarcely half so much is paid. 

At Lymington are the great glass-houses 
of Mr. Lamb, The manner in which the 
English glass-houses are built, is very judi- 
cious. he conical and Jofty form of the 
top renders a roof unnecessary; it saves 
much room, protects from the fire, and 
produces a strong draught of air from be- 
low upwards, Near these glass-houses is 
the great foundery, belonging to a com- 
pany, known under the name of Lyming- 
ton Tyne Iron Company; we counted in 
it twelve reverberatory furnaces, from four 
to six of which are constantly at work. We 
returned to Newcastle by the side of the 
river, which gave us an opportunity of 
viewing the several manufactories upon its 
banks. The first is a manufactory of Tar. 
It is well known that the Newcastle coals 
contain this substance inabundance. Close 
at hand is a large paper-mill, where coarse 
packing paper is manufactured out of old 
ships’ ropes.* 

At some distanre from this, is a manu- 
factory of Vitriol. The iron pyrites fre- 
quently found in the coals, and often also 
in considerable masses, are collected in 
great heaps upon an inclined plane, which 
is confined at the bottom by a low wall, 
and provided with a shaft; the rain water, 
after it has promoted the separation of the 
pyrites, dissolves the vitriol which they 
produce, and carries it into the shaft, from 
which the solution passes into an oval- 
shaped covered stone cistern, whence it is 
conveyed into the leaden boilers. Here it 
is suffered to evaporate till the crystals be- 
gin to .furm in the boiler, upon which it 
is conveyed into large coolers, in which 
wooden sticks are suspended for the crystals 
to fasten to. 





* The Tar which is in these ropes commu. 
nicates to the packing paper, and to the paste- 
board used for the binding of books, the pe- 
culiar smell which is perceived in books and 
merchandize that come from England. 
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Very near to Newcastle.is Mr. Walker's 
Jead manufactory, The lead comes from 
the mines o gan — ormanere._ Se 
one.part of this manufactory red lead is 
prepared. Beside this, is the Tower, in 
which shot is made. The process employed 
has nothi 
is also made in this manufactory. 

On the left bank of the Tyne are several 

houses, and the great Greenwich 
foundery, in which five hundred workmen 
are employed. The machinery shown us 
in this manufactory is not remarkable, ex- 
cept that which is used for making the 
links of chains. It consists of a press, by 
which the hole is first struck and |then 
formed by means of a stamp. The great 
hammer employed for making anchors and 
anchor-chains is particularly worthy of 
Notice. An idea may be formed of the 
activity prevailing in this fuundery, when 
we know that 20,000 tons of iron are an- 
nually wrought up in it. 

Newcastle has several manufactories be- 
sides those above named, one for spinning 
flax, one of Prussian blue. 

The population of Newcastle amounts 
tw 33,000 souls, besides the 30,000 work- 
men in the mines. Notwithstanding the. 
frequent accidents which occur in the latter, 
there is never any want of workmen. We 
heard that the number of persons who 
perish by the jaa yoy of the. gas is very 
considerable, that.exact accounts are 
not suffered to transpire. Those accidents 
usually occur oa Mundays, because the bad 
air collects in the mines on Sundays when 
no work is done. yap anne ae eee 
to remedy this evil by openings air 
vents; i, these lila found Sediciant, 
they attempted to create a strong draught 
of air by means of fire. Davy proposes the 
safety Coe of Humboldt, improved by 
Stevenson, which excludes all communica- 
tion with the air.* 

Newcastle. and the whole country where 

coals are dug, derive a great trade from this 
cumbustible, which is sent to London, the 
southern provinces of England, and even 
to America. The colliers take on ‘board 
from four to nine hundred tons. These 
vessels are at the same time an excellent 
school for sailors, and in time of war the 
government finds here a nursery of able 
seamen. The ships sail at all times of the 
year, and accidents are seldum heard of. 
_ On the 12th, we left Newcastle to return 
to London. At Durham we viewed the 
fine Church built in the year 1098. Durham 
is called, on account.of its manufactories, 
the English Lyons. 

Darlington 1s a pretty little town, built 
entirely of bricks in the London fashion, 
with shops projecting into the street; a 
usual mode of building in country towns. 


(To be continued. ) 





~ *-Itis-known to our readers that since the 
visit of the illustrious travellers Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s admirable Safety Lamp has been in- 
troduced at Newcastle and elsewhere, with 
complete success.— Ep. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
OXFORD, Jury's. 

-On Monday last the follewing gentleman 
IegessJohn Joseph lie, and Benjamin 
ege:-John Jose is, njamin 
urd Banner.--Same day Thos. Arthur 
Powys, and Edward Turnour, wereadmitterl 
Scholars of the same Suciety. 

On Wednesday the election took place at 
Exeter College, when Josiah Forshall, B.A. 
of the same College, and Thomas Kitson, 
of Balliol College, were elected Fellows of 
that Society. 

Oa Wednesday the following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of Wadham 
College :-—Stephen Hurst Langston.——Tho- 
mas Griffiths, John Manley, and Peter 
Gramer Blencewe.-Same day Juhu Chs. 
James Huskyus Abrahall, Edward George 
Simcox, William Oxnam, end Mathew 
wy ony G. Buckle, were elected Scholars 
of that Society. 


On Thursday last the following were ad- 
mitted to Degrees :-—— 

Bacuetor 1x Divinity. — Rev. Joseph 
Benson, Queen’s Cvllege. 

Bacuetor rn Crvit Law.—Rev. Fred. 
Charles Blackstone, Fellow of New College. 

Masters or Ants.—Charles Edmund 
Keene, Fellow of Ail Souls’ College; Rev. 
Thomas Trevenen Penrose, Fellow of Ex- 
eter College; Rev. Bouchier Marshall, Ex- 
eter College; Rev. Thomas FryerJennings, 
Wadham College; Rev. Joseph T. Kirk- 
bank, Queen’s College ; Rev. Harry Lee, 
Fellow of New College ; Rev. Edward Tur- 
ner, Balliol College ; Rev. William Boyter 
Young, St. John’s College; Rev. Joseph 
Mayo, Brasennose College. 

Yesterday the following were atlmitted to 
Degrees :— 

ev. Joseph Benson, Queen’s College, 

was admitted. Doctor in Divinity; Rev. 
James Britton, Christ Church, was ad- 
mitted Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity ; 
Rev. Robert Broadley, St. John’s College, 
was admitted Master of Arts. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The Porson Prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakespeare into Greek 
verse, was on Tuesday last adjudged to Mr. 
Horatio Waddington, Scholar of Trinity 
College.—The subject was from Coriolanus, 
act 5. scene 3. part of Volumnia’s speech, 
beginning with “* Thou know'st, great son, 
the end of war’s uncertain ;” and ending 
with “ Let us shame him with our knees,” — 


(Cambridge Chronicle.) 
— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 

(See No. 120, Literary Gazette.) 
Dr. Jorg, professor at Leipsic, has made 
many successful experiments with Pyrolig- 
neous Acid, as a means of preventing the 


corruption of animal sa’ - He has en- 
tirely recovered-several anatomical 





tions from incipient curruption by pouring 








eT 





this acid over thera. With the ail which 
is produced from wood by Gistillation in 
the dry manier, he has moistened pieces of 
flesh already advanced in decay ; and, not. 
withstanding the heat ut the weather, soon 
made them as dry and firm as flesh cay be 
rendered by being smoked in the smoking. 
room. All traces of corruption ‘vanish 4 


{once when the Vinegar of Wood or the Oi! 


Wood is applied to the meat with a brush 
The professor has also hegun to prepare 
mummies.of animals, and has no doubt of 
success. He promises great advantages to 
anatony, domestic economy, and even ty 
medicine from this discovery (for the re. 
medy seems very fit to- be applied internally 
and externally in many disorders), and ip- 
tends to publish the result of his furthe: 
experiments. We observe that some e;. 
periments are making in England, and 
shuuld feel indebted to any of our chemical 
friends who would favour us with the re. 
sults of their observations. This is cer. 
tainly a most interesting and useful wbject 
of enquiry, and not only the properties of 
Pyroligneous Acid, but the best modes. of 
obtaining it, the woods fittest for that pur- 
pose, the-mest effectual process of applica. 
tion, and the phenomena attendant upon 
its action should be accurately investigated. 





MISCELLANIES, 

The thread of which the finest Brussels 
lace is matle, is obtained from flax which 
has been allowed to ripen its seed.—Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh Magaziae. 

Venice Turpentine issues:s 
from the larch-tree, but is principally pro, 
cured by boring a hole almost to the heart 
of the tree, about two feet above the 

round. Into this orifice a small pipe is 
inserted, and the turpeatine flows into 
wessels placed for its reception. Near Lyons 
this operation is performed from May to 
September.— Ibid. 

The Museum of Edinburgh College is 
becoming rapidly rich, and the Scottish 
Amor Patriz, which forms the subject of 
our Hermit this week, seems to be cordially 
directed towards this noble object. Sir 
James M‘Grigor has presented a second 
collection of animals and minerals; Sit 
George Mackenzie, a series of rocks and 
minerals collected by him in Ireland; 
Henty Miller, Esq., a fine collection of 
South American birds, rare quadrupeds and 
native dresses of Patagonia; Robert Hartle, 
Esq. of Antigua, minerals and shells:¢ 
that Island; Mr. Bonar, banker in Edin- 
burgh, the skull of a beaver, found at Kime 
merghame, in Berwickshire; Dr. Joho 
Thomson, several zoological articles from 
North America ; and Captain Ross, the Es 
quimaux sledge described in his reeent yoy- 
age. Mr. Dufresne of Paris’s Cabinet of 

ology, and a considerable number of 
rare animals, from Mr. Bullock’s sale, lave 
been added by purchase ; and the Board 
Admiralty, with a commendable attention 
to the interests of Science, have : 





the former to be:-brought by a vessel of 
war from Havre, ; 
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~ PHE FINE ARTS. 


MOKOMENTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
he Cambridge Chronicle mentions that 
fy ene by Mr. Chantrey, has been 





erected in All Saints Church of that city,| = 


to the memory of Henry Kirke White. It 
is 4 corious circumstance, that this tribute 
to British Genius has been offered by an 
American’ gentleman, of the name of 
Quit, who, on @ visit to Cambridge, was 
surprised to find that there was no memo- 
rial on the-burial-place of a poet whom he 
much admired, and thought worthy of that 
public distinction. Maving obtained leave 
to repair this omission, he applied to the 
eminent Sculptor above mentioned, who 
has, as we learn, fulfilled his commission 

ith great classical taste. The journal 
from which we have taken this notice adds, 
that “the monumeot has been erected on 
the west side of the church, facing the 
altar, It consists of white marble; and 
exhibits within a medallion the portrait of 
Mr, White in bas-relief. Below the medal- 
lia are the following lines from the pen 
of the Professor of Modern History :— 


Warm with fond hope and leartiing’s sacred 


, é 
To Grunta’s bowers the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquer’d pow'rs th’ immortal mind dis- 


play’d, 
But worn ~ anxions thought the frame de- 


cay’d. 
Pale ohn lamp, afd in his cell retired, 
The martyr student faded and expired. 
© genius, taste, and piety sincere, 
Too “arly lost midst daties too severe ! 
Foremost to mourn’ was génerous SouTHeY 


seen ; 

He told the tale, and show’d what Wurre 
had been : 

Nor told in vain ;—far o’er the Atlantic 
wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s 


grave. 
On yon low stone lie-saw his lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 


“In the execution of the portrait, Mr. 
Chantrey has been eminently successful : 
it is @ striking likeness of the man ; but 
the style and beauty of the sculpture may 
be compared to the best works of Grecian 
artists; and in the manner of executi 
the merlallion the sculptor has been guided 
by the purest models of taste. The works 

of Grecian and Egyptian sculptors 
afford examples of relievos protected by 
being, as it were, imbedded within an exca- 
vated surface. The Hieroglyphic sculpture 
is dll. of this kind; and the Patere of 

é¢ and Rome often exhibit instances of 
a similar nature. 

Two other monuments, by Mr. Chantrey, 

hof white marble, have also been erect- 
ed in the Chapels of Trinity and St. John’s 
The first, to the memory of the 
late Professor Porson, is distinguished by 
4 bust of the must exquisite sculpture, re- 
markable for the likeness it exhibits of 
that illustrious scholar; which is suéh as 
0 astonish those who have seen it, and 
Who well remember the characteristic traits 
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nance. The other monument, also sup- 
porting a bust, is to the memory of Mr, 
fFox Townsuenp; and this is not inferior 
either in point of resemblance or sculpture 
to either of those already described.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 
Like the moon by night, 
Like the break of morning, 
Is that soft and starry light, 
My lady’s face adorning. 
Like the red, red rose, 
Like the lily fair, 
Is the mingled ‘hue that glows, 
And gently varies there. 
Like the western bough, 
With its riches bending, 
Full and fresh, and white as snow, 
And past all commending, 


Is her bosom, veiled 

Like a haunt divine ; 

Or, if shewn, never revealed 
To any eye but mine. 


If she must decay, 

Yet she seems to me 

Like one tlrat cannot fade away,— 
Be this her eulogy. W. 











(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


ANNOT LYLE. 
The enclosed jines are without any ackuow- 


Legend of Montrose, sung by Annot Lyle to 
AHan Mae Aulay; 
worthy of a place in your paper. 
Ou, let my wildfy simple lay 
Those wayward anxious thoughts beguile ; 
Be calm, be more than calm, be gay— 
Tis I who bid thee, Annot Lyle. 
Of former times my harp shall tell, 
You mast, you will attend the while : 
Dear Allan, you remember well 
When first you met young Annot Lyle. 


You saw the boldest outlaws fall 


Around me in the dark defile ; 
But heard the trembling orphan’s call, 
And spared the life of Annot Lyle. 


Nay, Allan, do not murmur so, 

Let weaker minds their lot revile : 

Aye ! but you must one smile bestow, 
And join the mirth of Annot Lyle. 


To me no wond’rous powers belong, 

_ I own no magic fairy wile ; 

The Clairschoe’s * notes, the artless song, 
Are all the spells of Annot Lyle. 

Yet I have chased the Slliss shade, 

I see, I see the rising smile ; 

Confess the spell of mountain maid, 
Confess the sway of Annot Lyle. 


* Vide Note 10th of Lady of the Lake. 
Clairschoe not Clairchach. 
—e——————— 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
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Or all the nations under the sun, there 





of thought and mildness in his counte- 





is not one whose population have the amor 





ledged author ; they were, like those in the 
haps they may be 


patrie more deeply impressed in their bo- 
soms than the Scots. Added to this love 
of country, which identifies the inhabitant 
of the soil with the soil itself,—which 
makes its interests and its glory, its fame 
or its misfortunes personal, the Scotsman 
has the love of home beautifully inter- 
woven with his feelings, inalienably min- 
gled with his sympathies, ever present to 
his mind, constituting the goal of his ca- 
reer, the term and reward of all his ac- 
tions. 

This innate principle exists in other na- 
tions; but I doubt its reaching with them 
to the extent to which it goes with the Celt 
or Caledonian. The advantages of many. 
countries cause their children to pine for 
them when absent. The Caledonian has 
not these inducements; yet he prefers his 
desolate muir, his bleak mountain, his se- 
et ine, his purple heather, and his 

umble hut, to fertility, cultivation, the 
vineyard, and the palace; and, although 
his interest may plant him elsewhere, his 
heart ey sojourns athome. 

The love of country makes.the French- 
man exclaim: “Mon cher pays et mon 
premier amour!” It draws from the Hi- 
bernian, 


“With thee were the dreams of my earliest 
love 
Ev'ry thought of my reason was thine!” 


But the Scotsman’s is an humble, yet more 
heartfeltlay. To him, his rocks, his glens, 
his breckin, ‘and his wild flowers, are the 
objects of his soul's devotion, and the sub- 
jects of his dearest praise; and, though he 
cannot speak of Scotland as Mr. Dallas 
does so beautifully of Seville,* nor as ano- 
ther Scottish bard, Mickle, does of Ma- 
deira,} yet do bis lines flow from the deep- 


happy contrast to their warmer imagery, 
as the following effusions of that bard of 
nature, Burns, clearly exemplify : 


“Their groves of sweet myrtles let foreign 
lands reckon, 

Where bright-beaming summers exalt the’ 
perfume ! 





* Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet the 
rea 
That blossom’d bowers exhale around thy 


wall: 
Tis beauty all ; and Winter’s gentlest death 
Blows = thy flowers, and few the leaves that 
all 
To strew the paths ;—a yellower tint is all 
That to thy groves the chill Levanter lends, 
As if reflected from each golden ball 
Of fragrant fruit that from the branches 


bends ; ; 
And in a month ’tis o’er—the little winter 
ends ! 


t Named from her woods, with fragrant bow- 

ers adorn’d, 

From fair Madeira’s purple coast we tarn’d, 

Cyprus and Paphos’ vales the smiling loves — 

Mieiit leave with joy fer fair Madcira’s 
groves; ’ 

A shore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 

Vemus might build her dearest temple there. 





Camoeus’ Luciad, translated by Mickle. 












est recesses of his affections, aad form a 
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Ete 

Far dearér' to me yon lone-glen o’ green 
brecken, 

With the burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom. 

Far dearer to me, yon humble broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly 

unseen ; 

For there, lightly tripping among the wild 
flowers, 

A list’ning the linnet aft wanders my Jean.” 


Nothing can-be more simple nor more ir- 
resistible. 

My military relative, conversing one day 
on the Peninsular war with a companion 
in arms, happened to mention the love of 
country, and expatiating on the beauties 
and comforts of Old England, observed : 
“T dare say, Donald, you very often think 
of home too, though less rich in produce 
and felicitous in soil” (Argyleshire)—when 
the enthusiast, a Jad of about nineteen, 
thus replied: ‘O my ain hame! D— it, 
man, what else is there worth thinking of 
here? I can see at this moment my 
faither’s hoose, the raugh greyhound at 
the door, and ilka glen and burnie about 
the place. .A’ are dear to me; an’ it mak’s 
my heart warm, when I think on them. 
What else is’t that encourages a man to 
earn a hard livelihood, in order to haud up 
there without the turmoil o’ getting ane’s 
ain bread? An’ what mak’s fatigues an’ 
dangers easy, but the hope of so easing our 
aged years ?” 

Here the drum roam to arte and pc wong 
jumped up, snapping his fingers and sing- 
tng oH reel 0’ Fullech-Gorum. But this 
was all honest pride, and not thoughtless- 
ness or insensibility; for he wanted to con- 
ceal the full tide of affection which was 
swelling in his eye, and he turned hastily, 
whilst the tears were(in his own language) 
“ rapping down his cheeks” no man did 
his duty better. 

After the battle of Waterloo, I enquired 
of a Roxburghshire private of the ninety- 
second, whether the regiment did not ar- 
rive fatigued on the field, so that it did not 
come fresh into action? ‘Aye,’ replied 


the soldier, ‘ we were wearie enough, that’s |: 


true; but whan we heard the pipes play 
up, an’ heard oor lads cheering, we were as 
light-fitted as linties, an’ we louped on the 
enemy as though we war rinnin a race to a 
wadding!’ The pipes and the cheering 
brought home in every note, and the ne- 
cessity of doing his duty came from affec- 
tion more than from either glory or in- 
terest. Poor Sandie (for that was his 
name) was wounded in the thigh, of which 
he complained not. ‘I did nae mind 
that,’ said he, ‘only I thought it bard to 
be cut an’ hashed by a French dragoon 
after I wasdown.’ Sandie would have been 
too noble to have acted thus towards a 
fallen foe. “ And what thought you when 
you were down?” said his interrogator. ‘I 
dinna ken, Sir,’ replied he, ‘if it wasna 
whether I should ever see my puir mither 
again; and whether Wullie, my brither, 
wha’s in the Greys, was hurt or no!’ 
‘Without further comment, I leave my 


an officer and the other a private; and he 
will, doubtless, perceive that the same prin- 
ciples of honour, and the same love of coun- 
try and of home, actuated both. 

The strong effect which these instances 
(amongst many others) produced on my 
mind, induced me, for justice sake, to make 
them public. They are engraven in my 
heart, and I trust that such conduct is 
registered in a more imperishable record 
than in that of 

Tur Hermit 1n Lonpon. 


lads, a highlander anda lowlander, the one, 


saaeimeanaaas 


aneetininisceny 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, wher 
it seems his body was buried, a 


Lucien Buonaparte is about to i 
a poem entitled The Cernéide, cna 
anciently Cernos, conquered by the Sara, 
cens in the 12th century, is the subject, 


A direct communication between the 
Elbe and the Baltic by means of a navies. 
ble canal ig one of the most important 
projects which at this time occupies the 
attention of Northern Germany. It is ¢;. 
pected to be begun this summer. 





THE DRAMA. 


Surrey Tueatre.—Mr. Dibdin has al- 
ready, with extraordinary speed, and, what 
is better, with extraordinary skill, pro- 
duced two new Dramas, founded on the 
third series of the Tales of my Landlord, 
entitled The Legend of Montrose, and The 
Bride of Lammermoor, or Spectre of the 
Fountain. The latter is of the serious 
melodramatic cast, ‘the former more sim- 
ply romantic. These pieces, with the 
whimsical Siege of Troy, make out a de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment ; but as 
we can only, at present, speak on the 
general report of an intelligent friend, we 
shall defer a more detailed notice till we 
have assurance doubly sure by personal 
inspection. 








VARIETIES. 


About a month ago immense shoals of Star- 
fish, heretofore only occasionally known 
on that coast, were thrown dead upon the 
shores about Aberystwith. Whether cop- 
peras beds, or what other natural cause 
has produced this phenomenon, is unas- 
certained. 

The French Academy has withheld the 
prize for the best Essay on the System of 
Muruvat Instruction ; none of the papers 
produced appearing worthy of that honour, 
which accordingly stands for other candi- 
dates next vear. 

An ancient tomb has been discovered 
near Nomentana. In one sarcophagus were 
contained the bodies of a man and a wo- 
man ; both bodies being covered with violet- 
coloured tunics embroidered with gold. The 
stuff is v fine, and shows that the 
Romans had carried this species of manu- 
facture to a pitch of great perfection, 

The late Mr. Keith, of Ravelston, has 
bequeathed 1000/. to be expended in the 
establishment of Prize Medals for the pro- 
motion of Arts and Sciences in Scotland. 

TheScotish Regalia are now exhibiting 
in Edinburgh Castle, at a shilling for each 
visitor. The number is limited to 150 per 
diem. The gems in the crown, sceptre, 
and sword, are very splendid. 

The Roxburghe Club have determined to 
erect ‘a monument to the memory of Wil- 
liam Caxton, the first English printer, in 





reader to form his.opinion on these two 


semen 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JUNE, 1819, 
Thursday, 24—Thermometer from 43 to 62, 
Barometer from 30,05 to 29,92, 
Wind SW. 2.—Cloudy—Drizzling showers, 
Friday, 25—Thermometer from 53 to 65. 
Barometer from 29,96 to 29,91, 
Wind SW. 3.—Clondy—rain at times, 
Rain fallen, 0125 of an inch. 
Saturday, 26.—Thermometer from 54 to 65. 
Barometer from 29,82 to 29,81, 
Wind SW. 2.—Cloudy till the evening, 
Rain fallen, 0125 of an inch. 
Sunday, 27.—Thermometer from 41 to 61. 
. Barometer from 29,88 to 29,82. 
Wind SW. and West 1.—Generally cloudy, 
with showers of heavy rain at times. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an itch. 
Monday, 28.—Thermometer from 47 to 64. 
Barometer from 29,85 to 29,90, 
Wind SW. and West 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Abont 11 in the morning, a violent and severe 
storm .of rain, hail, thunder and lightning, 
which did not subside till near 1 o'clock. 
Rain fallen, 375 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 29.—Thermometer from 41 to 65. 
‘ Barometer from 29,97 to 30,04. 
Wind West. 2.—Clouds generally passing. 
Rain fallen, 425 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 30.—Thermometer from 51 to 68, 
Barometer from 29,92 stationary. 
Wind West. 1.—Clouds generally passing. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*," The condolence of Amicus was not needed! 
The Weekly Journal which has been cast in da- 
mages for a libel, was only (for its career had 
previously terminated ) one of those imitations of 
the plan and appearance of the Literary Gazette 
which the success of that publication has stim 
lated into a temporary existence. Of these works 
we have nothing to say, if they possess honesty 
enough to avoid the scandalous trick of copying 
us so closely as to create confusion, by imposing 
upon those who do not look with any degree of 
attention to the distinctions between one papet 
and another, On the contrary, we shall rejoice 
to see all contemporary periodical productions 
succeed, which pursue an open course upon ther 
own grounds: let them but put forth indeper- 
dent merit, and there is plenty of encouragement 
for every labourer in the literary field ;—tel 
would it be for the country if they superseded 
many more of their political associates. ; 

Exposition of the Manufactory of Shakspeares 





Portraits in our next. 
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' “The Diseases of the Ear are more intricate than 
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(Connected with Literature and the Arts ) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
THIS GALLERY, with a Selection of the 
most celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, is open, every day, from 
pine in the morning until six in the evening, and will: 
finally close on Saturday 17th of July—Admission 13. 
‘Catalogue 1s. (By Order) J. YOUNG, Keeper. 


; Mr. West’s Exhibition. 
(THE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter’s First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the im- 
mediate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
eat, at No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, 
évery day from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary, 
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Curtis on Surditas. 
The Second Edition, considerably enlarged and 
improved, Price 7s. 6d. boards. 
Treatise on the PHYSIOLOGY and DIS- 
‘ EASES of the EAR; containing a comparative 
View of its Structure and Functions, and of its various 
Diseases. 














BY J. H. CURTIS, Esq. 

Aurist to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, His 
Royal flighness the Duke of Kent, and to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester; 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Eur, Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Path- 
ology of the Ear, Fellow of the Medical Society of 
London, &c. &c. 

Printed for the Author, No. 2, Soho Square, and sold 
by Callow, Princes-street, Soho ; Cox and Son, St. Tho- 
mas'e-street; Highley and Son, T. and G. Underwood,; 
Fleet-street; Anderson and Chase, West Smithfield; 
Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill-street ; Fearman, 170, 
New Bond-street; Black, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and 
M‘Arthur, Dublin. 


those of any other organ of sense; every thing, there- 
fore, new on the subject has a claim to attention, parti- | 
cularly when it is written with a laudable view of im- | 
parting information to deaf persons. We agree with the | 
Author, that an attention to one branch must acquire a 
facility of discrimination and a nicety of treatment, The 
Author of this work, besides his other useful informa- 
tion, has described various ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances for assisting hearing, many of which are en- 
tirely new in this country.”—Antijacobin Review, No- 
vember, 1817. 





Iilustration of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa. 
HE LADY’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
among many interesting and amusing Articles, will 
contaia a Criticism on, and Copieus Extracts from 
LORD BYRON’S MAZEPPA, illustrated with a 
Highly Finished Kugraving by J. HEATH, A.R.A., 
and Historical Engraver to His Majesty and the Prince 
Regent, from a Desion made expressly for this Magazine. 

Tales of My Landlord, Third Series. 

N.B. The Magazine for August will be embellished 
witha Highly Finished Engraving by HEATH, from a 
Design of T. STOTHARD, Esq. R.A. to illustrate 

The Bride of Lammermoor. 
mdon ; Printed for Baldwin, Cradock aud Joy, Pater- 
Roster Row, and W. Fearman, Library, New Bond 
Street. 





In 3 Vols. 12mo. Price 11. 1s. boards, 
Decision.—A Tale. 
By the Author of “* Correction,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, 
London.—Of whom may be had, 
CORRECTION. A Novel. 2d Ed. 3 vols. 41. 1s. bs. 
LEOLIN ABBEY. A Novel. By Alicia Lefanu, 
Author of « Strathallan.” $ vols. 11. 1s. bds. 
DUDLEY. A Novel. By Miss O'Keefe, Author of 
“ Patriarchal Times,” “ Zenobia,” &c. 3 vols, il, is. bs. 
The VETERAN, or MATRIMONIAL FELICI- 
TIES, 3 vols. 12mo, 11, 1s. 


, on 
‘TALES of the HALL. By the Rev. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 





GEORGE CRABBE. John Murray, Albemarle 


‘| Street. 





In 4to. 12s. 6d. No. VI. of 
HAKEWILL’S PICTURESQUE TOUR 
OF ITALY, illustrative of Eustace, Forsyth, 

Rose, &c, 

I, Rome. Ruins of the Palace of the Czsars on the 
Palatine Hill; ongraved by E. Goodall. 

II. View in the Tyrol, on the Adige ; engraved by J. 
Middiman, 

III. Mola di Gaieta; engraved by J. Landseer, 
A. R.A, 

IV. Plan of the Museum of the Capitol; engraved 
by H. Wilson. 

V. Stanza del Gladiatore Moribondo; engraved by 
H. Moses, 

VI. Stanza del Fauno di Rosso; engraved by ditto. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Madame de Genlis. 
Price 2s, embellished with a fine Portrait of Madame 
de Genlis, the 


YEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and LI- 
TERARY REGISTER.—Contents: Memoirs of 
Madame de Genlis.—I. On the Trade of the United 
States of North America with China.—II. Present 
State of Literature in Denmark.—III. English Manners 
in the 17th Century.—IV. Bode’s Discoveries in Me- 
teorology.—V. Memoirs of E. C. Von Kleist, the Ger- 
man Poet.—VI. Plan of the Bank for Savings at Ham- 
burgh.—VIT. Of Blightand the transmigration of Insects. 
—VIII. On the Condition of the Highland Peasantry, 
before and since the rebellion of 1745. — LX. ‘The 
Bishop of Norwich, and the Moravian Episcopacy.—X. 
Who was Junius ? No, 2.—X1. Anecdotes of John Cle- 
land.—XI1. Remarkable Events in English History.— 
XIIL Sabina, or scenes at the toilette of a Roman Lady 
of Fashion.— XIV. Allegorical Declarations of Love. — 
XV. A Peep into a Barber’s Shop of Antiquity —XVI. 
On hearing the bells ring out the Old Year.—XVII. 
The Austrian Arch Duke’s Tour—Newcastle.— XVIII. 
Lines on reading the last Canto of Childe Harold.— 
XIX. Review of Colonel Fitzclarence’s over-land Jour- 
ney from India to England, concluded.—XX. Letters 
addressed to the late Duchess of Devoushire—XXI. 
The Banquet, a Poem.— XXII. Mr. Carey on the exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy.—X XIII. The Dram3.— 
XXIV. New Inventions and Discoveries.—XXV. New 
Acts of the British Legislature.—XXVI. Reports, Lite- 
rary, Meteorological, Agricultural and Commercial.— 
XXVII. Digest of Political Events.—X XVIII. Domes- 
tic and Eoreign Occurrences.—X XIX. Obituary, &&.&c. 
London : Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, 
of whom may be had, Complete Sets of this Popular 
Miscellany from its Commencement, also Proofs of all 
the Portraits, price 4s. each. 
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A Churchman’s Second Epistle, with Notes and Illus- 
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